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THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURE* 


JOHN MURRAY 


R. PRESIDENT and members of the Board of Trus- 

tees, I must take this opportunity of expressing my 
deep appreciation to the Faculty of this institution for having 
nominated me to the Board of Trustees for the position of 
Professor of Systematic Theology and of expressing to the 
Board of Trustees my deep gratitude for the privilege they 
have conferred upon me when they elected me to and installed 
me in this office. While intimating my appreciation of this 
honour and privilege I cannot refrain from hastening to voice 
in the very same breath my keen sense of unworthiness. 
The department of Systematic Theology in Westminster 
Seminary is intended to continue a great tradition, that 
tradition associated with names second to none in the theo- 
logical firmament of the last hundred years. The memory 
of the names of Hodge and Warfield, predecessors in this 
tradition, truly fills me with what I can only call a humilia- 
ting astonishment which tends to make it appear presump- 
tion on my part even to think of assuming a position which 
follows in the train of their illustrious and devoted service 
to God and His Kingdom. 

But I have been prevented from succumbing entirely to 
the temptation arising from this humiliating sense of inade- 
quacy by one consideration, the sense of Divine call and 
responsibility. In assuming this obligation I have been 
upheld and propelled not by the hope that I shall ever be 
able to discharge the office with the devotion, erudition, and 
distinction of those who have gone before in this noble tradi- 
tion but only by the conviction that, for the present at least, 


* This article is a slightly altered form of the inaugural address of the 
Rev. John Murray, Professor of Systematic Theology at Westminster 
Theological Seminary, which was delivered at that institution on Novem- 
ber 16, 1939. It is printed in response to a number of requests.— P. W. 
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it is my calling and therefore I can plead God’s wisdom and 
grace in the pursuance of a task which though humbling in 
its demands is yet glorious in its opportunity. 

I am going to address you tonight on the topic, “The 
Inspiration of the Scripture’. It is a subject on which much 
has been written, particularly during the last hundred years. 
It is furthermore even a topic on which inaugural addresses 
have been given in the past by very distinguished and com- 
petent scholars. Nevertheless I think you will agree that it 
is a subject of paramount importance, importance increased 
rather than diminished by the movements of theological 
thought which are our legacy, and in the context of which we 
live the life that we live. At Westminster Seminary we claim 
that the reason for our existence as an institution is the expo- 
sition and defence of the Holy Scriptures. It is our humble 
boast that all our work centres around the Bible as the Word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice. It is 
obvious, therefore, that our work and purpose are determined 
by our conception of what the Bible is. And what the Bible 
is is just the question of its inspiration. 

In view of the extensive treatment accorded the subject 
and particularly the copious literature in defence of that 
view of the Bible which we at Westminster Seminary hold, 
there is scarcely anything new that I can say in elucidation 
and defence of the historic Christian position. Furthermore, 
it will be impossible to deal with the various theories of 
inspiration which have constituted divergence from or attack 
upon the Biblical concept itself. 

The systematic reconstructions which characterised the 
nineteenth century were entirely inhospitable and even 
inimical to the historic doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
Theologically speaking, the nineteenth century was largely 
dominated by the systems of Friedrich Schleiermacher and 
Albrecht Ritschl. Schleiermacher'’s depreciation of the Old 
Testament is a well-known fact. He utterly failed to appre- 
ciate the organic unity of both Testaments. But even should 


he have appreciated the organic unity and continuity of 
both Testaments, his theological presuppositions would 
have prevented him from reaching any true estimate of what 
that organic unity really is. For Schleiermacher Christianity 
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consisted in the redemptive and potent God-consciousness 
exhibited by Jesus of Nazareth. This religious self-conscious- 
ness emanating from Jesus Christ is continued in the Christian 
church and as such it is the self-proclamation of Christ. His 
appeal to Scripture is simply for the purpose of ascertaining 
what that religious self-consciousness was. We ascertain 
thereby what was the religious experience of the first dis- 
ciples, and so we may test our own experience as to its Chris- 
tian character. The New Testament then is but the classic 
precipitate of Christian religious experience and only in 
that sense the norm of faith and the source of Christian 
theology. 

Albrecht Ritschl avows that Christian doctrine is to be 
drawn alone from Holy Scripture, but only because Holy 
Scripture provides us with the classic documents of Christian 
beginnings. Ritschl had no doubt a deeper appreciation of 
history than did Schleiermacher. I take it that the centrum 
of Ritschl’s theology is the overwhelming sense we have of 
the reality and presence of God in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The New Testament documents confront us, he 
would say, with this Jesus of Nazareth as he conceived this 
Jesus to be. As such they are unique. They are the classic 
documents of Christianity because they are the documents 
that stand nearest to Him. They reproduce most accurately 
the impression produced by Jesus upon those who came 
directly into contact with Him, But to the doctrine of inspir- 
ation Ritschl not only offers rejection but, as James Orr says, 
shows a positive repugnance,' 

I am not going, however, to orient this address by the 
views of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, There are three other 
views of the Bible I shall select. These have no doubt affini- 
ties with those of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, but into these 
genetic relations we shall not enter, Neither do | propose to 
offer any detailed examination or refutation of them, But 
by showing very summarily their character we shall be able 
more intelligently to understand the nature of the Biblical 
witness, and in our analysis of that witness detect how these 
views diverge from the Biblical doctrine. 


'Cf. The Ritschlian Theology, London, 1897, p. 96. 
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The selection of these three views may appear arbitrary. 
To a certain extent this is true. Yet the reason will become 
apparent as we proceed. It is, in brief, that any treatment 
of inspiration must also deal with the concept of revelation. 
These three views taking their starting-point from revelation © 
make capital of that concept to do prejudice to the historic 
doctrine of inspiration. It will be our aim to show, to some 
extent at least, that the fact of revelation can provide no 
escape from plenary inspiration, and that a concept of revela- 
tion that is true to the Biblical witness is a concept that 
embraces inspiration as a mode of revelation. 

(1) The first is that view of inspiration which regards an 
infallible superintendence or direction of the Spirit of God 
as extending to those parts of Scripture that are the product 
of revelation from God, while no such superintendence or 
direction extends to those parts that could be composed by 
the exercise of man’s natural faculties upon sources of infor- 
mation available to them and which required simply the 
ordinary methods of research, compilation and systematisa- 
tion for their production. 

I am aware that this particular way of stating the matter 
is but one modification of a more general point of view known 
as that of partial inspiration by which degrees of inspiration 
are posited. This theory of degrees of inspiration, it is thought, 
can readily be used to explain the various phenomena in Scrip- 
ture and particularly the marks of human imperfection and 
fallibility which are considered to be inherent in it. But 
because we cannot deal with every particular modification 
of this general viewpoint we may keep that particular form 
more.distinctly before our minds. To express this form more 
fully I might avail myself of the words of William Cunning- 
ham. “The general principle upon which the advocates of 
this view proceed is this, that we must not admit of any 
divine agency, or any immediate and supernatural inter- 
position of God in effecting or producing anything which 
could possibly have been effected without it, and they then 
quietly set up human reason, i. e., themselves, or their own 
notions, as competent and adequate judges of whether or 
not, in a particular case, any immediate divine interposition 
was necessary. With these principles they come to examine 
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the Bible, take the different books of which it is composed, 
and the different subjects of which it treats, and set them- 
selves to consider in regard to each book, and each subject, 
or class of subjects, whether mere men, unaided by any 
special divine assistance, could not possibly have given us 
such information as is there presented to us; and whenever 
there is any plausible ground for the allegation that men 
might possibly have communicated to us the information 
conveyed, they forthwith conclude that no divine inspiration 
was granted, that no special divine agency was exerted in 
guiding and directing them.”” 

(2) The second is that view of inspiration which regards 
the inspiration of the Bible as consisting in a certain elevation 
of spirit possessed by the writers of Scripture. This view- 
point has probably taken much of its stimulus from Coleridge’s 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Coleridge while admitting 
miraculous communication in the writing of part of Scripture 
yet refers the writing of the rest of Scripture to the highest 
degree of that gracious infiuence of the Spirit common to all 
believers.3 Christianity, it is claimed, is a supernatural reli- 
gion grounded and settled on supernatural facts and doctrines, 
and the Bible is the precipitate of that supernatural revela- 
tion. The Bible is inspired because the men who wrote the 
Bible were inspired by the truth of the great supernatural 
and redemptive acts of God. The truth of Christianity taking 
possession of their hearts and minds caused a quickening and 
exaltation of spirit, and because written under that afflatus 
or exaltation of spirit the Bible is the product of inspiration. 
In the words of William Newton Clarke, “Inspiration to 
write was not different in kind from the general inspiration 


2 Theological Lectures, pp. 296 f. 

3 Coleridge says that there is a chasm of difference between the mira- 
culous communication or “inspired revelation” that is illustrated in the 
Law and the Prophets, ‘‘no jot or tittle of which can pass unfulfilled,” 
and the inspiration which he calls ‘‘the highest degree of that grace and 
communion with the Spirit, which the Church under all circumstances, 
and every regenerate member of the Church of Christ, is permitted to 
hope, and instructed to pray, for.’’ This difference, he thinks, ‘‘has in 
every generation been rendered evident to as many as read these Scrip- 
tures under the gracious influence of the Spirit in which they were written’’. 
See Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, Boston, 1841, pp. 120f. 
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of the divine Spirit. The writing of the Scripture was one of 
the higher and finer fruits of the influence of God upon the 
whole body of believing and receptive people. No promise 
can be cited of a divine influence differing from all other, 
given on purpose to prepare men to write; nor is there any 
claim in Scripture that the whole class of writers, as writers, 
were wrought upon differently from other sons of men. Men 
wrote from inward impulse. They wrote because they were 
impressed by truth from God, and were so affected by its 
power and value that they could write it in abiding forms.’ 
Or, perhaps with some margin of difference, it might be 
stated in the words of William Sanday, ‘‘Just as one par- 
ticular branch of one particular stock was chosen to be in a 
general sense the recipient of a clearer revelation than was 
vouchsafed to others, so within that branch certain indivi- 
duals were chosen to have their hearts and minds moved in 
a manner more penetrating and more effective than their 
fellows, with the result that their written words convey to 
us truths about the nature of God and His dealings with man 
which other writings do not convey with equal fulness, power, 
and purity. We say that this special moving is due to the 
action upon those hearts and minds of the Holy Spirit. And 
we call that action Inspiration.’’> We should naturally expect 
that this action of the Spirit should differ according to the 
nature of the content, and that is exactly what we find Sanday 
affirming. ‘‘At the same time we cannot be surprised if, in 
this process of the application to life and worship of the 
central truths of the religion, there are some parts which are 
more distant from the centre than others, and proportion- 
ately influenced in less degree by the principles which are 
most fundamental. The glowing mass which sends forth 
light and heat loses both by radiation.’’ And so ‘there are 
some books in which the Divine element is at the maximum 
and others in which it is at the minimum.’”® At the best then, 
on this view, inspiration is that action of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts and minds of the writers of Holy Writ whereby 


4 An Outline of Christian Theology, New York, 1909, p. 43. 
5 Inspiration, London, 1903, p. 127. 
6 id., pp. 397 f. 
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they had a more penetrative and effective perception of truth 
and in virtue of which the truth they wrote received ‘“‘classical 
expression, both as a model to after-ages and as a school of 
devout feeling”’.? Inspiration then really respects the writers 
of Scripture and may be applied to Scripture only insofar as 
it is the product of men writing under that influence of the 
truth upon their hearts and minds. 

(3) The third view is that of the Dialectic Theology, 
associated with the name of Karl Barth.* Gerth claims that 
the written word, the Bible, is normative and authoritative. 
The Bible constitutes itself the canon. This self-imposition 
consists in the fact that the prophetic and apostolic word is 
the witness and proclamation of Jesus Christ. In the fulness 
of time the Word became flesh; in Jesus Christ Deus Dixit. 
That is the absolute of the Bible, for it is that revelation that 
is attested in the Bible. As the Biblical writers are faithful 
to this centre they are the carriers of the eternal Word. 

The Bible itself, however, cannot strictly be said to be 
revelation and it cannot in itself as an objective reality be 
spoken of as the Word of God. Revelation comes to us through 
the mediacy of the Bible as it also comes to us through the 
medium of church proclamation. It is only because the Bible 
attests revelation given in the past and is the medium through 
which in a concrete confrontation revelation comes to us here 
and now that it may be called the Word of God. That the 
Bible may be the Word of God it must continue to confront 
the church as a free and living Word. This confrontation is 
God’s free act, it is an act of God’s grace and is the result of 
a Divine decision. God from time to time speaks in the human 
word of the Bible, and in this event, which is a Divine act of 
revelation and in which the Bible imposes itself, the Bible 
becomes God’s Word. Man’s word in the Bible becomes here 
and now true in us and for us. 

The Bible is God’s Word then by becoming from time to 
time God’s Word to us. So we can speak, therefore, of the 


7 id., p. 396. 

8 See Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes, 
Erster Halbband, Miinchen, 1932, pp. 89-261. English Translation by G. 
T. Thomson, The Doctrine of the Word of God, Edinburgh, 1936, pp. 98-283. 
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content of the Word of God only as that Word is constantly 
repeated in fresh Divine utterance. God reveals Himself in 
propositions, even in human language, since from time to 
time a word spoken by prophets or apostles becomes God’s 
Word to us. That is the content of the Word of God. 

The sole way we know it as the Word of God is that it 
comes straight home to us, it is directed to us, and that in a 
concrete confrontation as a Divine concretissimum in a genuine 
and inescapable encounter. In this inescapable encounter a 
ruling Divine power invades us and we stand in a crisis. It 
is a crisis in which an act of God, in this way and in no other, 
to this particular person and to no other, confronts him with 
choice, the choice of obedience or disobedience together with 
their resultant correlates of blessedness or damnation. Because 
of this the Word of God is never to be conceived of by us or 
reproduced by us as a general truth. However accurately 
the revelation may have been attested by the Biblical writers 
it is never for that reason the Word of God to us. Only as 
there is the ever-recurring human crisis and Divine decision 
does it become the Word of God. 

Since, however, the absolute of the Bible is the witness to 
Jesus Christ the past revelation becomes contemporary. The 
time of Christ is made contemporary with the time of the 
prophets and apostles, and all ir turn becomes contemporary 
with us. A particular illic et tunc (there and then) becomes a 
particular hic et nunc (here and now). 

Since we are now dealing with inspiration it interests us to 
inquire a little more particularly what is the relation of this 
event of revelation — which is the Word of God in a concrete 
situation, in a crisis for us of life or death — to the written 
text of the Bible. Barth tells us that when the Word of God 
becomes an event, then revelation and the Bible are one in 
fact. But he warns us that we must not identify the Bible 
with this revelation. For in the Bible we have but human 
attempts to repeat and reproduce in human thoughts and 
expressions the Word of God. And so the Bible is not the 
Word of God until in a definite situation it becomes the 
medium of the Word of God to a particular person, not until 
by a concrete act of God repeated anew it becomes to that 
person the Word of God. For not until then does it have the 
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personal character, the Divine authority and the ruling 
power of the Word of God. Not until then can it be said that 
Deus Dixit (God spoke), only that Paulus Dixit (Paul spoke). 
And indeed God is not bound to the verbal form of Holy 
Scripture. He can use a verbal form beyond that of Scrip- 
ture. 

It has surely become clear then that the Bible, according 
to Barth, is not the Word of God by reason of a past activity 
of God, not the Word of God because, by a specific Divine 
influence upon the writers, it possesses inherently in itself 
Divine quality and character. It is not as a book written, 
not as an existing and abiding entity, not as a permanent 
deposit of Divine truth, the Word of God. Apart trom a 
hic et nunc personal act of God signalised in an event, it is 
never the Word of God. It is but the human witness to past 
revelation except as concrete parts of it, in concrete crises, 
become by a recurring act of divine revelation the Word of 
God to an individual soul. 


The concepts of revelation held by these three views are 
not of course to be identified. Yet, in accordance with their 
respective presuppositions, they all hold to supernatural 
revelation. The first two regard this supernatural revelation 
as a finished activity of God, the third demands that it be 
regarded as a continuous or at least ever-recurring act of 
God. In the matter of inspiration, the first holds to super- 
natural inspiration limited in extent or scope, the second 
holds to inspiration not specifically supernatural but in kind 
common with the influence of the Spirit enjoyed by all believ- 
ers, while the third can virtually dispense with inspiration 
altogether in favour of what is propounded to be the ever- 
present revelatory action of the Holy Spirit. It will have 
been seen how in each case the concept of revelation has been 
used to support the claim that the Bible is the Word of God, 
and yet has been used to eliminate the need and fact of plenary 
inspiration. Any presentation of the doctrine of inspiration 
that would be formulated or defended in opposition to these 
theories must, if it is to clarify and maintain itself, proceed 
along the line of defining these concepts and their relation 
the one to the other. 
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It must be appreciated that there is a distinction that may 
quite properly be drawn between revelation and inspiration. 
In this present discussion we are, of course, confining our- 
selves to supernatural revelation as it relates to inspiration. 
Revelation in this limited sense may be used with reference 
to the Divine activity or to the product of that Divine activity. 
In the narrowest and strictest sense the content of such 
revelation is the truth immediately communicated by God. 
Inspiration on the other hand refers to that influence of the 
Spirit of God brought to bear upon the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture whereby Scripture itself in its whole extent and every 
part is Divine in origin, character and authority. Or, if we 
are thinking of Scripture as a finished product, we may use 
the word “‘inspiration’’ to designate the quality of Scripture 
as Divine by reason of that supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit under which it was produced. 

Now as we study the content of Scripture it becomes 
obvious that much that is contained in Scripture is the pro- 
duct of supernatural revelation in this its strictest sense, the 
product of immediate communication from God to the mind 
of man. By various modes God disclosed to men knowledge 
that could be derived, not only from no other source, but also 
by no other method than that of immediate communication. 
And the Bible is the depository of that kind or type of knowl- 
edge. 

But it is just as obvious that the Bible also contains much 
that was not derived from such supernatural communica- 
tions. There is much material of varied character of which 
the writers were eyewitnesses or which they could have 
derived in the use of their natural faculties from extant 
sources of information. It must at least be conceded that 
there is much within the pages of Holy Writ that did not 
require for its knowledge on the part of the writers any super- 
natural revelation. And so it is apparent that there are at 
least two distinct kinds of content within the pages of 
Scripture. 

Recognising this distinction as regards content, how does 
it affect the question at issue, namely, that of inspiration? 
The moment we have asked that question it becomes neces- 
sary to make another distinction, a distinction necessitated 
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by the consideration that we are dealing now with the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the writers of Scripture. It must 
be allowed that the writers of Scripture were themselves 
sometimes the recipients of supernatural revelations in the 
strictest sense. In such instances what they wrote was com- 
municated to them by this strictly supernatural mode. But 
on other occasions, while the content of what they wrote is 
itself the product of supernatural revelation, that is, of 
immediate Divine communication, we have no reason to 
suppose that the mode of communication to them as writers 
was that of supernatural communication. Peter, James and 
John were on the holy mount recipients of supernatural 
revelation, but we have no reason to suppose that Luke, in 
recording for us the information as to what Peter, James and 
John heard from heaven on that occasion, was the recipient 
of a supernatural revelation to that effect. We have good 
reason to believe that he learned it from Peter, James or 
John, or from sources of information emanating from the 
testimony of Peter, James and John. So that while often- 
times the data with which the inspired writer is dealing are 
data of a strictly supernatural character come to the knowl- 
edge of man by a strictly supernatural mode of communica- 
tion, the mode of knowledge on the part of the writer is not 
in the strict sense supernatural. 

We are not supposing that we have by any means exhausted 
the various categories into which the truth-content of Scrip- 
ture would have to be placed nor the various modes by which 
the writers of Scripture came to the knowledge of that truth- 
content they have conveyed to us. Far less have we been 
presuming to be able to determine in every case what were 
the modes by which the writers of Scripture were equipped 
to be the conveyors of the truth to us. But we have gone far 
enough in our analysis to appreciate the question: How does 
inspiration, whether we are regarding it as a Divine influence 
or a Divine quality, Divine influence in producing Scripture 
or Divine quality resident in Scripture, relate itself to the 
diverse kinds of truth-content embodied in Scripture? 

There are various ways in which we may put this question 
according as we are thinking of the various views of the 
nature of Scripture. If we are thinking, for example, of the 
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Barthian view of Scripture, are we to suppose that the writers 
of Scripture, when engaged in their task of writing the diverse 
types of truth-content, were left to the infirmities and imper- 
fections characteristic of human nature and characteristic of 
other human writers? Are we to suppose that they, though 
on occasions dealing with the Word of God in the most 
absolute sense of the word and though themselves even on 
occasion recipients of revelation, that is to say, in Barthian 
terms confronted in concrete crises with the Word of God in 
its authoritative and ruling power, yet give to us in the word 
they have written a merely human witness to that Word? 
Are we for that reason to suppose that the word of Scripture 
cannot itself be said to be the Word of God but rather that 
ever and anon, now and here, in concrete situations by Divine 
action and decision, it becomes the Word of God? Is that 
the way in which we may discover Christ and His apostles 
to have dealt with the then existing corpus of Scripture? 

Or, having still another view of Scripture in mind, are 
we to believe that the inspiration of the writers was that 
elevation of spirit that came to them because of the super- 
naturalness of the revelation-content with which they were 
dealing? 

Or, again, are we to suppose that a supernatural Divine 
influence superintended, directed and controlled the writers 
of Scripture when they were writing what is revelatory in 
character, while no such influence was exerted upon them 
when they were dealing simply with the facts of nature and 
history or even dealing with those matters that required only 
the exercise of their natural faculties? 

The thesis we maintain is that an examination of the 
Biblical witness as to its character will show that a super- 
natural influence was exerted on the writers of Scripture, 
that this influence was all-pervasive extending to every part 
of Scripture, that amidst the diversity of ways in which the 
content of Scripture was communicated to men, and amidst 
the diversity of ways in which the content of Scripture became 
the possession of its writers so that they might communicate 
it to us, there are no exceptions to, or degrees of, that super- 
natural influence we call “inspiration”, and no exceptions to, 
or degrees of, that ‘‘inspiration’’ whereby Scripture regarded 
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as a product is rendered wholly Divine in its origin, character, 
truth and authority.® 

In view of this all-pervasive supernatural activity by 
which we contend Scripture is rendered wholly Divine in 
character, we are required to recognise that the distinction 
between revelation and inspiration, though proper and 
necessary within certain well-defined limits, is not a dis- 
tinction that can be applied with any absoluteness. The 
fact of revelation in the strictest sense cannot be pleaded as 
an excuse for denying the pervasive activity or quality we 
call inspiration. Far less can revelation, when conceived of 
as a continuous or ever-recurring activity of God, be intruded 
as a substitute for that inspiration by which Scripture is 
constituted the Word of God. 

The absoluteness with which the distinction is drawn in 
the interest of doing prejudice to that supernatural influence 
whereby Scripture in its entirety is invested with Divine 
quality would have to be resisted for this reason, if for no 
other, namely, that the strictly revelation material cannot 
be abstracted from the historical, geographical and physical 
context in which it was given originally and in the context 
of which, as inscripturated, it is conveyed to us. God pro- 
gressively disclosed and accomplished His redemptive plan 
in certain historical and geographical conditions; He revealed 
Himself in word and deed in the sphere of a providence that 
includes as its necessary environment the world of nature. 
Revelation, though itself supernatural and therefore not given 
through the processes of nature, was given in the environment 
of the world of nature. Revelation does not consist of a 
series of abstract disclosures nor of disconnected disclosures. 
There is what Dr. Vos calls the ‘‘practical adaptability”’ of 
revelation. “He has caused His revelation to take place in 


9 It is deemed unnecessary to enter into any exposure of that gross 
caricature of the doctrine here stated that it involves the placing of the 
Divine imprimatur upon everything that Scripture records as having 
been said or done by fallen angels or men. The doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion does not, of course, imply Divine approval of the sins in thought, word 
and deed of which Satan, men and demons are represented as guilty. 
The writer would credit his readers with sufficient knowledge of the doc- 
trine of inspiration to make such labour superfluous. 
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the milieu of the historical life of a people... All that God 
disclosed of Himself has come in response to the practical 
religious needs of His people as these emerged in the course 
of history.’*° Revelation as an organism is therefore inter- 
woven with the historical context, we may even say the 
natural context, in which it was given. Consequently the 
transmission of it to us must come in that context. It must 
not be abstracted. Any divergence from truth in the his- 
torical context must in the nature of the case disturb and 
distort the revelation itself. It becomes apparent then how 
prejudicial to the authenticity of the revelation material 
itself must be the attempt to drive a line of cleavage between 
the Divine influence that guarded the transmission of the 
revelation content and the merely human agency by which 
-the historical and geographical context of that revelation is 
transmitted. 

But the most cogent reason why the absoluteness of the 
distinction between revelation and inspiration must be 
resisted is that Scripture not only records revelation, not 
only is it the inscripturation of revelation; it is as such in its 
entirety revelation. The Bible is much more than a living 
record of Divine action and revelation. It is more than even 
a living reproduction and interpretation of the revelation of 
God in history. It is itself, as a written fact, revelation. In 
other words, it is not simply a history of revelation, not 
simply the vessel or vehicle of revelation, indeed not simply 
revelation history. It is, as written word, in itself revelation 
fact. It is God speaking to us men and, because so, it is, as a 
written product, in all its extent and detail, of Divine origin 
and character and therefore Divinely authoritative. It is 
itself, no less than the movements of God in history that it 
records, normative and determinative. That is just saying 
that inspiration is a mode of revelation. The Scriptures, as 
Dr. Warfield says, cannot “be degraded into the mere human 
record of revelation. They are themselves a substantial part 
of God’s revelation; one form which his revealing activity 
chose for itself; and that its final and complete form, adopted 
as such for the very purpose of making God’s revealed will 


10 Mimeographed Lectures on Old Testament Biblical Theology, p. 5. 
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the permanent and universal possession of man. Among the 
manifold methods of God’s revelation, revelation through 
‘inspiration’ thus takes its natural place; and the Scriptures, 
as the product of this ‘inspiration’, become thus the work of 
God; not only a substantial part of revelation, but, along 
with the rest of revelation, a substantial part of his redem- 
tive work ... But it is much more than a record of past reve- 
lations. It is itself the final revelation of God, completing 
the whole disclosure of his unfathomable love to lost sinners, 
the whole proclamation of his purposes of grace, and the 
whole exhibition of his gracious provisions for their salvation.’’™ 


But we must proceed to ask: Does this view of inspiration 
we have presented stand the test of scrutiny? ,The moment 
we have said scrutiny we are required to ask, scrutiny of 
what? Is it the scrutiny of experience, or of history, or of 
scientific investigation? We would not disparage or dismiss 
with abuse the questions raised by these, nor would we under- 
estimate the quota of evidence that might properly be elicited 
from them. But in the ultimate the norm is that which we 
have throughout suggested, the norm of Scripture itself. 
What is that view of Scripture entertained by itself? In 
other words, what is the Biblical notion of inspiration? We 
may confine th: inquiry to the question: What is the view 
entertained of Scripture by our Lord and His apostles? We 
do not claim that the inquiry more comprehensively treated 
should thus be delimited. But for our present purposes we 
may legitimately confine the question to these limits. We 
can, however, even within these limits do little more than 
give a few examples of the witness on the part of our Lord 
and His apostles to that view and use of Scripture which 
they held. 

Perhaps the most significant utterance in the apostolic 
witness is that of Paul in II Tim. 3:16, a text that has been 
subjected to the most searching exegesis, particularly since 
the Reformation.” 


1 Revelation and Inspiration, pp. 47 f. 
12] must express here my deep indebtedness to Dr. B. B. Warfield for 
the exact and massive scholarship he has brought to bear upon this whole 
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There might be some reasonable doubt as to whether 
Scriptures of the New Testament canon were included in 
the scope of the taca ypadn of which Paul here speaks. 
Some able and cautious expositors are disposed to regard 
Paul as comprehending within the scope of Scripture all that 
could be called by that name. But Paul in the preceding 
context speaks of the lepa ypaupata which Timothy had 
known from a child. These sacred writings can be none other 
than the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Whether Paul 
had’ in mind a wider application by which other Scriptures 
were to be added and to which the same predicate could be 
ascribed, it may be difficult to say. But in any case the deno- 
tation cannot be any less than the Scriptures of the Jewish 
canon. This defines for us the denotation of that which Paul 
had in mind when in the succeeding context he affirms, “‘All 
Scripture is inspired of God’’. 

I think that we may rather summarily dismiss what may 
be called the Socinian interpretation which reads the text 
as if Paul were making a distinction between inspired Scrip- 
ture and uninspired Scripture, and which regards the @pPéAtyos 
as the only predicate of the sentence, in which case it should 
read, ‘‘Every Scripture that is God-inspired is profitable for 
doctrine’. Suffice it to say with Robert Watts that “‘it can- 
not be for a moment imagined that, after passing such high 
eulogium upon the Holy Scriptures which Timothy, and his 
mother, and grandmother, had held in such veneration, the 
Apostle would at once proceed to inculcate an indefinite 
theory of inspiration, which, from its indefiniteness, could 
serve no other end than to perplex those who would attempt 
to apply it, and must, in the end, lead to sceptical views on 
the whole subject of the claims of the sacred record”’.¥ 

It is immaterial whether we translate raga ypadg7 as “‘all 


subject and upon this text in particular. I would refer especially to his 
articles, ‘The Inspiration of the Bible’’, ‘The Biblical Idea of Inspiration’”’, 
“The Real Problem of Inspiration’’ and ‘‘God-Inspired Scripture”’ in the 
volume cited above, Revelation and Inspiration. This volume is com- 
posed of articles written by Dr. Warfield in several publications. They 
were published in book form after his death by the Oxford seal 
Press, American Branch in 1927. 
13 The Rule of Faith and the Doctrine of Inspiration, p. 142. 
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Scripture” or “every Scripture’, that is to say whether Paul 
conceives of Scripture collectively or distributively. If the 
former, then he means that Scripture in its entire mass as a 
unit is inspired of God. If the latter, then he means that 
Scripture in its every part is inspired of God. The result is 
the same. If Scripture in its whole extent is given by inspira- 
tion of God, then every part which goes to the making up of 
that total is inspired of God. And if Scripture is in every 
part given by inspiration of God, then Scripture in its total 
extent and content, which is the aggregation of its several 
parts, is given by inspiration of God. Scripture as such, 
whether viewed in its component parts or in its total mass, 
is given by Divine inspiration. 

What then is this quality that Paul predicates of Scripture? 
The word which we have so far translated as ‘‘given by inspira- 
tion of God”’ or “inspired of God” is very much more signifi- 
cant than our English translation might suggest. Paul is not 
here speaking of an inbreathing on the part of God into Holy 
Scripture. Nor is Paul speaking of an inbreathing into the 
writers of Holy Scripture. The term lends no support what- 
soever to the notion that a human product or human witness 
is so inspired by God that it is by a here-and-now action of 
the personal God converted into or made to become the 
Divine Word. Far less does it lend any support to the view 
that the writers of Holy Scripture were so inspired by the 
supernatural revelations they were honoured to record or 
communicate to us that a unique quality both as to content 
and character resides in the word they wrote. What Paul 
says is that “All Scripture is God-breathed” or ‘All Scrip- 
ture, being God-breathed, is as well profitable’. What Paul 
affirms, therefore, is that Scripture, in Warfield’s words, ‘‘is 
the product of the creative breath of God, and, because of 
this its Divine origination, is of supreme value for all holy 
purposes”. Or again, “What is Oeémvevaros is ‘God- 
breathed’, ... the product of Divine inspiration, the creation 
of that Spirit who is in all spheres of the Divine activity the 
executive of the Godhead”’.*5 Paul’s terse emphatic affirma- 


™ Revelation and Inspiration, p. 80. 
s id., p. 280. 
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tion is that Scripture, the minimum denotation of which is 
placed beyond question by the context, is just precisely this 
kind of product. It is God’s mouth, God’s breath, God’s 
oracle. He makes no qualifications and no reservations. He 
does not discriminate. He does not speak of degrees of inspira- 
tion. But what he does say is that “‘every Scripture”’ or “‘all 
Scripture” is God-breathed. All Scripture, since it is God- 
breathed, is also for that reason profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work. 

Paul is not here telling us anything about the human 
writers, nor of the way in which a Divine product came to 
us through human instrumentality. He is, of course, well 
aware of the fact that God used human instruments, that He 
prepared and equipped these naturally, providentially, 
supernaturally, that certain modes of Divine activity were 
operative in and through these human instruments to the 
end of giving us a ypady Oedmvevoros. But the question 
of the human instrumentality is not within the purview of 
his thought here. He is now laying down with tremendous 
insistence the datum that Scripture is of Divine origin and 
authorship, and by manifest implication that it is therefore 
of Divine character and authority. It is the oracular Word 
of God. This is the tremendous Pauline concretissimum. 

Perhaps the most significant utterance in the apostolic 
teaching beside this one of the Apostle Paul is that of Peter 
in his second epistle. ‘‘For we did not follow cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eyewitnesses of his 
majesty. For he received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there was borne such a voice to him by the 
Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased : and this voice we ourselves heard borne out of heaven, 
when we were with him in the holy mount. And we have the 
word of prophecy made more sure: whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts: 
knowing this first, that no prophecy of scripture is of private 
interpretation. For no prophecy ever came by the will of 
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man: but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit.’’" 

It was a very great privilege that Peter and the other two 
disciples enjoyed when they were with Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration. They heard the eternal Father in audible 
speech bear witness to the eternal Son, as the well-beloved 
Son on whom His good pleasure had come to rest. No wonder 
he relates the experience in such magnificent terms, ‘‘We 
were eyewitnesses of His majesty. For he received from God 
the Father honour and glory when there was borne to Him 
such a voice by the excellent glory.’”” No wonder he calls 
the scene the holy mount. But the astounding fact for our 
purposes is that he does not place that voice which came 
from heaven on a higher plane, as regards divinity, authority 
and stability, than the written Scripture. No indeed; he 
says the very opposite. ‘We have also a more steadfast word 
of prophecy whereunto ye do well that ye take heed as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place until the day dawn and 
the day-star arise in your hearts.’’ The written word, whether 
he refers to the whole of Scripture or to that part specifically 
prophetic, gives ground for stronger and more stable assur- 
ance than the very word spoken on that occasion. It was not 
that Peter entertained any doubt as to the veracity and 
security of the heavenly voice that spake on the holy mount. 
But he advances a series of reasons why the Scripture affords 
us a more stable ground of confidence. These reasons are 
both negative and positive. 


1. “No prophecy of Scripture is of private interpretation.” 
The negative, it will be noted, is universal. In every case 
private interpretation is excluded. It is not the product of 
individual reflection or imagination. It is not merely the 
product of the writer’s testimony to a fact or event witnessed 
by him. 

2. “No prophecy was ever brought by the will of man.” 
It does not owe its origin to human volition, determination, 
or initiative. Again the negative is universal. 

3. ‘‘Men spake from God.” The human instrumentality 
is recognised, and so any false inferences from the foregoing 


% TT Pet. 1:16-21. A. R. V. 
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emphatic negatives — inferences calculated to do prejudice 
to the ostensible facts of the human authorship — Peter 
curtly obviates by the simple statement that men spake. 
They spake, however, from God, and it is that modification 
that supplies the ground for the negations of private inter- 
pretation and the will of man. 

4. ‘‘As borne by the Holy Spirit men spake from God.” 
This phrase “borne by the Holy Spirit” has the position of 
emphasis in the sentence. It is, as Warfield observes, ‘‘a very 
specific one. It is not to be confounded with guiding, or 
directing, or controlling, or even leading in the full sense of 
that word. It goes beyond all such terms, in assigning the 
effect produced specifically to the active agent. What is 
‘borne’ is taken up by the ‘bearer’, and conveyed by the 
‘bearer’s’ power, not its own, to the ‘bearer’s’ goal, not its 
own. The men who spake from God are here declared, there- 
fore, to have been taken up by the Holy Spirit and brought 
by His power to the goal of His choosing. The things which 
they spoke under this operation of the Spirit were therefore 
His things, not theirs. And that is the reason which is assigned 
why the ‘prophetic word’ is so sure.’’!7 

It is the absolute trustworthiness of Scripture that is being 
affirmed, and it is being affirmed expressly for the reason 
that it is not in the last analysis human testimony to a Divine 
disclosure or revelation, not the product of human inspira- 
tion in recording the content of Divine communications, but 
because it is itself Divine testimony. The reason why he 
affirms this greater stability is just the fact that it is Scrip- 
ture. Peter and his readers have not simply a word spoken 
on a particular occasion but the Word of God that has 
received, because it is Scripture, permanent embodiment and 
authentication. 


When we turn to the testimony of our Lord Himself, we 
find that His attitude to Scripture falls perfectly into line 
with those examples we have given of apostolic witness. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate and reverent to state the 
case in reverse order. We find that the apostolic witness 


17 Revelation and Inspiration, p. 83. 
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breathes in the very same atmosphere as that attitude of 
meticulous acceptance and reverence exhibited by our Lord. 
The Apostles had learned of Christ and they were baptise 

with His Spirit. It was none other than Jesus who said, 
“Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets, 
I came not to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all things be fulfilled’’ 
(Matt. 5:17, 18). And it was He who said with a similar 
asseveration with respect to Himself, “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away”’ (Matt. 
24:35). In the teaching of our Lord we are presented with the 
astounding fact that His attitude of meticulous acceptance 
and reverence proceeds from His recognition of the simple 
fact that it is written. We find no evidence that He sharply 
distinguished between the Word of God borne to us by Scrip- 
ture as its vessel and vehicle and the written Word itself. 
No! The inescapable fact supported by an amazing mass of 
direct and indirect statement is that the Scripture, just 
because it was Scripture, just because it was written, just 
because it fell within the denotation ‘zt is written’’, was a 
finality in all questions. And the only explanation of such an 
attitude is that what Scripture said, God said, that it was 
God’s Word just because it was Scripture, with which goes 
the corollary that it became Scripture because it was God’s 
Word. 

There are three episodes in the life and teaching of our 
Lord which we may adduce as illustrative of the thesis we 
have stated, namely, that the uniform attitude of our Lord 
was one of meticulous acceptance of Scripture in its entirety 
as the Word of God. 

(1) The first is that of John 10:33-36. Jesus had just 
claimed equality with God the Father. He said, ‘I and the 
Father are one’’, and the Jews rightly interpreted this as 
placing Himself on an equality with God. Accordingly, they 
took up stones to stone Him and accused Him of blasphemy, 
a charge perfectly proper if the claim was not true. The 
charge, be it observed, was a tremendously serious one. It 
did two things: it denied His Deity and it denied His veracity, 
both of which were the basis of His mission and work. Vali- 
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date the charge the Jews brought against Him, and Jesus 
was the greatest of impostors. 

It was a charge of just that kind that Jesus had to answer. 
Effective rebuttal, if ever necessary, was indispensable now. 
And it was by appeal to Scripture He met the charge. ‘‘Jesus 
answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said ye are 
gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word of God 
came (and the Scripture cannot be broken), say ye of him 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God.”’ He staked 
his argument for the overthrow of the most serious allegation 
that could be levelled against Him upon a statement of the 
82nd Psalm, a statement too which does not appear in the 
Psalm as a Word of God but as the word of the psalmist 
himself. Does he not do this precisely because He is con- 
vinced that in the Scriptures He is possessed of an unassail- 
able instrument of defence? ‘The Scripture cannot be 
broken.” 

It is well for us to note the force of the brief parenthetical 
phrase, “The Scripture cannot be broken’’. It might be 
argued that Jesus in this reply to His adversaries was simply 
taking advantage of an ad hominem argument. “Is it not 
written in your law?” And so no inference as to his own 
attitude to Scripture could be based upon his appeal to the 
82nd Psalm. Jesus’ parenthetical remark, ‘“The Scripture 
cannot be broken”’, silences any such objection, for there he 
expresses, not simply the attitude of the Jews to Scripture, 
but makes a categorical statement with respect to the inviol- 
ability of Scripture as such. It is not only because an appeal 
to Scripture is a finality for His opponents but because an 
appeal to Scripture is really and intrinsically a finality in 
itself. And for that reason an argument a minori ad majus, 
on the basis of one brief statement from the Old Testament, 
He regards as sufficient answer to the most potent kind of 
attack upon His person, veracity and mission. In the words 
of Robert Watts, ‘‘Now the question here is not whether our 
Saviour’s argument were cogent or pertinent. This is to be 
assumed if His personal rank be admitted. The sole question 
is, What, according to the language employed by Him, was 
His estimate of the Old Testament Scripture? It will be 
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observed that He does not single out the passage on which 
He bases His argument, and testify of it that it is unbreakable, 
making its infallibility depend upon His own authority. 
Stated formally His argument is as follows:— 

“Major — The Scripture cannot be broken. 

“Minor — I said ye are gods, is written in your law, which 
is Scripture. 

“Conclusion —‘I said ye are gods,’ cannot be broken. 
Such is unquestionably our Saviour’s argument, and it 
assumes and affirms the unbreakableness and infallibility of 
all that was recognized by the Jews of His day as Scripture — 
the infallibility of the entire Jewish Bible; for He argues the 
infallibility of the clause on which He founds His argument, 
from the infallibility of the record in which it occurs. Accord- 
ing to His infallible estimate, it was sufficient proof of the 
infallibility of any sentence, or clause of a sentence, or phrase 
of a clause, to show that it constituted a portion of what the 
Jews called (7 ypadn) the Scripture. In this argument our 
Lord ignores and, by implication, invalidates all the dis- 
tinctions of the later Rabbis, and their followers among 
modern Biblical critics, in regard to diversity of degrees of 
Inspiration among different books of Scripture... He argues 
the infallibility of the law itself and the clause embraced in 
it, from the infallibility of the Scripture, of which the law 
was but a part."® According to our Saviour’s teaching, there- 
fore, the entire set of writings designated Scripture by the 
Jews, was infallibly inspired.” 

(2) The second episode to which I shall refer is that recorded 
in Matthew 26:53, 54. The scene is the garden of Gethsemane, 
when Jesus was being apprehended by the servants of the 
high priests and rulers of the people. One of Jesus’ disciples 
in his anger and excitement drew his sword and cut off the 
ear of one of the high priest’s servants. Jesus remonstrates 


8 It is questionable if Jesus in this passage in the use of the phrase 
“your law”’ is referring to any particular part of Scripture. The present 
writer is disposed to think that “your law’’ here is a designation of the 
entire Old Testament. But any difference of judgment with Dr. Watts 
on that subsidiary detail does not in any way affect our judgment as to 
the cogency of his argument for the infallibility of Scripture. 

19 The Rule of Faith and the Doctrine of Inspiration, pp. 139 f. 
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with His disciple, ‘‘Put up thy sword into its place. For all 
those who take the sword will perish by the sword. Or thinkest 
thou that I cannot pray to my Father, and he will send me 
even now more than twelve legions of angels? How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must come to 
pass?” 

In dealing with this impulsive disciple He could have used 
many forceful arguments. He could have said, “It is the 
will and purpose of my Father that thus it should be, and 
that purpose cannot be frustrated’. He could have said, 
“Your eternal security is bound up with this ordeal and thus 
it must be. Invincible love of redemptive purpose constrains 
to this ordeal’. Such arguments could have been used with 
full sincerity and perfect validity. But such arguments He 
did not use. The argument He did use in this supremely 
critical hour of His earthly work was no more and no less 
than this, “‘How then should the Scriptures be fulfilled?” 
I venture to say that the underlying presupposition of His 
resolution and argument — one that belonged to the ineradi- 
cable bent of His mind and will — was that the veracity of 
God was so bound up with the truth of Scripture, that, once 
thwart the fulfilment of Scripture, and you make God a liar. 
Could we find more demonstrable evidence of the supreme 
concern our Lord had for the unerring truth of the Old Testa- 
ment, a concern amounting to crude fanaticism if it were 
not right and holy and true. 

(3) The third instance I shall adduce is that from Luke 
24:25-27, 44-47. It might with some degree of plausibility 
be argued that with the resurrection from the dead so momen- 
tous a change had occurred in the Divine administration of 
His redemptive plan, so sharp a cleavage between the Old 
Testament dispensation and the New signalised, that the 
appeal to the past and in particular to the Old Testament 
Scriptures would have given place to, or at least be over- 
shadowed by, the exposition of the new economy. The 
remarkable fact is that when our Lord after His resurrection 
is opening up to the disciples the redemptive significance for 
the world of His death and resurrection — opening up to 
them what Paul calls ‘‘the mystery hid from ages and from 
generations” that there is no longer Jew nor Gentile, male 
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nor female, bond nor free, but that Christ is all and in all — 
He made the very same characteristic appeal to the Old 
Testament. And His appeal is, if anything, more emphatic 
and illuminating. He Himself and His work is no doubt the 
centre of discourse and exposition. But the text for exposi- 
tion of His own person and work is just precisely the Old 
Testament, as the embodiment of Divine revelation with 
respect to His person and work and of the future programme 
of the kingdom of God upon earth. ‘‘O fools’, He says to the 
two disciples, ‘‘and slow of heart to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into his glory? And having begun from Moses 
and all the prophets he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 


The question forces itself upon us, however: Does not this 
mass of testimony from our Lord and His Apostles, a tithe 
of which we have not given, confine itself to the Old Testa- 
ment? It must be conceded that it is the Old Testament 
Scriptures Paul had in mind when he said to Timothy that 
from a child he had known the Holy Scriptures. It must be 
recognised that it was the Old Testament our Lord had in 
mind when He used as His final argument “‘it is written” 
and said that ‘‘the Scripture cannot be broken’. We not 
only recognise it but rejoice in the fact that to our Old Testa- 
ment, so irreverently maligned by the scholarly and un- 
scholarly world, we have the signature of Him Who is the 
image of the invisible God, the way, the truth and the life. 
We are not, of course, saying that the testimony of our Lord 
imparts inspiration to the Old Testament. It was inspired 
before He, the incarnate Son, accorded His testimony to it. 
His witness rather confirms and seals to us a Divine character 
and authority antecedently and permanently belonging to it. 

But does this fact not leave the New Testament Scriptures 
in a precarious position as regards the testimony to their 
inspiration? It must be acknowledged that we do not have 
precisely similar testimony from our Lord. He passed from 
this earthly scene before the New Testament was written. 
We do not have from the writers of the New Testament as 
copious a mass of testimony to the inspiration of the New as 
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we have to that of the Old. But what we do have is adequate 
testimony, a line of testimony that constitutes the ground of 
faith. There is a threefold argument which I propose to 
advance. 

I. The first argument is that drawn from analogy. It is 
just this. The New Testament economy is set forth in Scrip- 
ture as even more glorious than that of the Old. That is just 
saying that it is signalised by a fuller and more glorious dis- 
closure of the Divine character and will. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews enunciates the reason for this and that which con- 
stitutes it when it says, ‘“God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds, who being the brightness of his glory and 
the express image of his substance, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on high”’ 
(1:1-3). And the Apostle Paul intimates a similar contrast 
with respect to the Mosaic economy when he says, ‘For 
verily that which hath been made glorious hath not been ° 
made glorious in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. For if that which passeth away was with glory, 
much more that which remaineth is with glory” (II Cor. 
3:10, 11). Now it is that revelation at sundry times and in 
divers manners and that economy which Paul says was pass- 
ing away that the Old Testament enshrines, the Old Testa- 
ment to which we have such an amazing mass of testimony 
from our Lord and his apostles. Is it reasonable or tolerable 
to suppose that the Scripture which enshrines and communi- 
cates to us the content of that new and better covenant 
established upon better promises—the kingdom which 
cannot be moved, through which we come not to the mount 
that burned with fire but unto mount Zion, the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn which is written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel — 
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should be less inspired, less God-breathed? If the older 
economy had an inspiration whereby Jesus could say, ‘“The 
Scripture cannot be broken’’, whereby Paul could say, ‘‘All 
Scripture is God-breathed’’, and Peter, ‘“‘As borne by the 
Holy Spirit men spake from God”, are we to believe that the 
new covenant and economy signalised by all the implications 
of Pentecost was participant of a lesser gift? I cannot believe 
it. We find ourselves in a situation in which the promise of 
our Lord comes to bear with peculiar significance, ‘‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away. For if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart I will send 
him unto you ... He will guide you into all the truth” (John 
16:7, 13). 

II. The second argument I shall plead is that drawn from 
the Divine authority the New Testament writers were con- 
scious of possessing. As we read the New Testament one of 
its most impressive and pervasive features is the note of 
incisive and decisive authority, a note that does not confine 
itself to the apostolic preaching that lay back of the apostolic 
writings but belongs also to the writings themselves. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, for example, the 
Apostle Paul devotes a considerable part of his discussion to the 
treatment of the spiritual gifts given to the Apostolic Church, 
the gifts of tongues, of prophesying, of miracles, of the inter- 
pretation of tongues. He enjoins that these gifts are to be 
exercised in compliance with principles of decency and good 
order. At the conclusion of that treatment he animadverts 
on the status and place of women in the public assemblies of 
worship. ‘‘As in all churches of the saints’, he says, “‘let the 
women keep silence in the churches, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak, but let them be in subjection as also 
saith the law... For it is a shame for a woman to speak in 
the church. What? Was it from you that the word of God 
went out, or hath it come unto you alone?”’ (I Cor. 14:33-36). 
He enjoins silence upon women in the church by appeal to 
the universal custom of the churches of Christ. The Corinth- 
ians were not to be a law unto themselves in this matter, for 
the Word of God did not proceed from them and it was not 
given exclusively to them. They were to conform to a uni- 
form practice enforced by the Word of God, and in accordance 
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even with the law of the Old Testament. And then Paul, to 
clinch his whole argument, not only with respect to the place 
of women, but also with respect to the proper conduct of 
worship and the proper exercise of spiritual gifts and perhaps 
also the whole preceding part of his epistle, so far as it is 
regulative for the conduct of the Christian community, says, 
“If any man thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual’ — 
that is to say, if any one reckons himself to be possessed of 
the gift of revelation or possessed of the Holy Spirit —‘“‘let 
him acknowledge that the things I write unto you are the 
commandment of the Lord. And if any is ignorant, let him 
be ignorant”’ (I Cor. 14:37, 38). The force of this for the 
topic we have in hand is that Paul reckons his own written 
word to be invested with the sanction and authority of God. 
He makes no qualification in his appeal to the Holy Spirit 
Himself that the things he writes are the commandment of 
the Lord. 

We have a similar note in II Thessalonians 3:12-14. In 
the immediate context Paul is dealing with those who had 
in their wanton, or even supposedly pious, idleness become 
busybodies. ‘‘For we hear of some who walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all but are busybodies. Now them 
that are such we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ that with quietness they work and eat their own 
bread”’ (vss. 11, 12). And then in concluding he says, ‘“‘And 
if any man obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, 
that ye have no company with him, in order that he may be 
ashamed”. Could Paul have expressed himself with such 
imperious imperative and corrective if he had not been deeply 
aware of the Divinely authoritative contents of his epistle, 
Divinely authoritative, let it be remembered, not only in the 
more sublime phases of its teaching, but also in the most 
practical of its details? 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians again he informs 
us as to the source of this authority. In the second chapter 
he is dealing with the transcendent wisdom of God, the 
wisdom which none of the princes of this worid knew, the 
things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man. ‘‘For’’, he proceeds, ‘‘God 
hath revealed them unto us through the Spirit. For the Spirit 
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searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God... Which 
things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth, combining spiritual 
things with spiritual” (I Cor. 2:10-13). The source not only 
of the Divine wisdom Paul is teaching but of the very words 
he uses to teach it is the Holy Spirit. Spirit-taught things 
and Spirit-taught words! That is the explanation and the 
only feasible explanation of the Apostle’s imperious authority. 

III. The third argument is that derived from the fact that 
the New Testament writers themselves on occasion refer to 
one another’s writings as they would to the inspired writings 
of the Old Testament or to the authoritative words of our 
Lord. 

The only example I shall adduce is perhaps the most 
striking one. It is that of II Peter 3:10—-16. Peter is dealing 
with the momentous facts and issues of the last day, the 
consummation of the world. He is answering the unbelief 
of those who say, ‘‘Where is the promise of his coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation”. He answers by appeal 
to the promise and veracity of the Lord. ‘One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day. The Lord is not slack concerning his promise as some 
men count slackness.’’ And so he asseverates, ‘““But the day 
of the Lord will come as a thief, in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat’’. ‘‘Nevertheless we according to his 
promise look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.”” As we read these words we feel 
that the atmosphere is charged with the deepest solemnity. 
Peter is writing on a theme that required the most explicit 
Divine utterances for the support of every statement made. 
Accordingly his appeal to the Divine promise. ‘‘The Lord is 
not slack concerning his promise.”’ “‘We according to his 
promise look for new heavens and a new earth.”’ The reality 
of it all is staked upon the Divine veracity and faithfulness. 
But mark the sequence. It is just in that context, as he 
draws lessons from these momentous facts, that he says, 
“Account that the longsuffering of our Lord is salvation, 
even as our beloved brother Paul also according to the wis- 
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dom given to him hath written unto you, as also in all his 
epistles speaking in them of these things, in which are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest as they do also the other Scriptures unto 
their own destruction”. In a context of the profoundest 
solemnity and in one in which his argument is staked upon 
the Divine veracity he appeals to the epistles of Paul, and 
in the most express way places the epistles of Paul on a plane 
of authority equal to that of the other Scriptures. This cor- 
relation of the Pauline epistles with other Scriptures he would 
not have dared to make unless it were the settled conviction 
of his mind that what could be said of other Scriptures could 
also be said of the epistles of Paul. It is Peter who said of 
other Scriptures in this same epistle that “the Scripture is 
not of any private interpretation, for the Scripture came not 
of old time by the will of man, but as borne by the Holy 
Spirit men spake from God”. The inference is direct and 
inescapable that it was only because he would have said the 
same thing of the epistles of Paul that he placed them on a 
par with other Scriptures. 

Now on the basis of such evidence we can surely say with 
intelligent and well-grounded assurance that the view which 
the Bible, considered as a unit consisting of both Testaments, 
entertains of itself is that, “All Scripture is God-breathed 
and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness’. This we can affirm whatever 
may have been the denotation of Scripture directly in the 
purview of Paul when he penned these words. 


If we reject the testimony of Scripture with respect to its 
own character can we validly or properly plead the authority 
of Scripture on any other topic? Are we not driven to the 
conclusion that if the testimony of Scripture. on the doctrine 
of Scripture is not authentic and trustworthy, then the 
finality of Scripture as the absolute norm of faith is irretriev- 
ably undermined? Now, I am not saying that Scripture in 
that case would be useless. I am not saying that in that case 
it would entirely cease to be profitable. But what I am saying 
is that it would in that case no longer as Scripture, and for 
the reason that it is Scripture, constitute the final court of 
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appeal in all matters of faith and practice. It might still be 
an invaluable witness but no longer could we appeal to its 
final authority as residing in the fact that it is Scripture. 
For only as we accept the integrity of its witness can we 
accept any of its witness simply and finally because it is its 
witness. Much more is at stake in this matter than the doc- 
trine of inspiration. The question at stake is the place of 
Scripture as the canon of faith. It is the question of the 
integrity of its witness, and the finality of its authority. 
More particularly it is the regulative authority of Apostolic 
witness that is at stake. Most particularly it is the very 
integrity of our Lord Himself. 

The line of thought in this text we have quoted is to be 
very distinctly marked. Much thinking on this subject 
proceeds in the opposite direction from that of the Apostle. 
Paul grounds the profitableness or utility of Scripture upon 
its Divine origin. At least the preface and precondition of 
the purposes enumerated for which it is profitable is the fact 
that it is a Divine product. It is divinity that validates its 
utility. In that Paul very simply and directly cuts athwart 
any pragmatic grounding of the inspired character of Scrip- 
ture. If we take our point of departure from utility and make 
utility our standard of judgment, then we have relinquished 
the Divine order of truth and knowledge. To put it mildly, 
we have deserted the standing ground of a Divine absolute 
and universal for that of a relative human particular that 
tosses itself on the uncharted, harborless ocean of endless 
surmising. 

“All scripture is God-breathed and profitable... for in- 
struction, which is in righteousness.’”’ It will surely be con- 
ceded without argument that the fundamental need of the 
individual and of society in any age is righteousness. It is 
righteousness that lies at the basis of, and is the end procured 
for us by, what is the cardinal doctrine of our faith. ‘‘“Whom 
God hath set forth’, says Paul, “to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood to declare his righteousness... that he 
might be just and the justifier of him who hath faith in 
Jesus” (Rom. 3:25, 26). As sin hath reigned unto death, so 
hath grace reigned through righteousness unto eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord (cf. Rom. 5:21). ‘‘What the 
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law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit’? (Rom. 8:3). Righteousness the basis 
and righteousness the end! 

But what is the righteousness that is to be fulfilled in us? 
What is its content or norm? There is but one answer for 
the Christian — it is inspired Scripture alone that is the 
infallible and sufficient rule of faith and manners. Oh, my 
friends, how precious it is that in this world of sin with its 
vagaries of unbelief, its fluctuating philosophies, its dim 
light which is darkness and wisdom which is foolishness with 
God, its bewilderment and despair, we have a sure word of 
prophecy whereunto we do well in taking heed as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place until the day dawn and the 
day-star arise in our hearts! How precious that we have a 
word Divine, infallible and sufficient for the individual, 
for the family, for the church, for society, for the,common- 
wealth and even for the world! That is the implication of 
the Apostle’s word, “instruction which is in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto every good work’’. There is no circumstance in which 
man may be placed, no office he may be called upon to fill, 
no department of life in all its complexity and detail, for 
which Holy Scripture is not the infallible and sufficient 
guide. ‘‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. Moreover by 
them is thy servant warned: and in keeping of them there is 
great reward”’ (Ps. 19:7-11). 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 











MARTIN DIBELIUS 
AND THE RELATION OF 
HISTORY AND FAITH 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


S ONE critical school has followed another across the 

constantly shifting theological scene, however distinc- 
tive its fundamental principles and basic elements, each has 
been preoccupied with the problem of the relation of history 
and faith. The common absorption with this problem may 
be explained most satisfactorily perhaps by the observation 
that those who have come to reject the gospel story con- 
cerning Jesus Christ rarely have been able to break com- 
pletely with Christianity or to leave Jesus entirely out of 
account in the formulation of their religious faith. 

Even some of the most drastic efforts to destroy confidence 
in the evangelical records have gone hand in hand with an 
avowed concern to honor Jesus and to defend the Christian 
religion. So David Friedrich Strauss, to choose a conspicuous 
example, in spite of the pervasiveness and severity of his 
criticism of the contents of the gospels, maintained, on the 
basis of the presuppositions of Hegelian Idealism, that the 
true foundation of Christianity remained unimpaired since 
the concern of religion is only that the idea of the God-man 
should be realized in every personality as the ultimate goal 
of humanity, and that this idea of the God-man, in the nature 
of the case, could not be realized perfectly on the historical 
plane. The validity of the idea could not depend, he main- 
tained, on its external representation, not even in the history 
of Jesus, and consequently no amount of historical criticism 
could possibly destroy the idea which constitutes the real 
element of Christianity. 

While the Hegelian interpretation represented an almost 
complete devaluation of history, the movement inspired by 
the theology of Albrecht Ritschl seemed once more to restore 


history to a place of honor. Indeed, its positive evaluation 
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of history was so basic to its whole approach that it came to 
be known as historism. Historism to be sure was far from 
maintaining a high judgment of the trustworthiness of the 
gospels, for this school, in spite of its moderateness as com- 
pared with the Tiibingen School, likewise undertook, because 
of the demands of its consistent naturalism and its distinctive 
interpretation of history, a thorough-going reconstruction of 
the story told by the gospels, a reconstruction which took 
form characteristically in the numerous Liberal lives of Jesus. 
Its distinctive judgment upon history is observed in its 
readiness to attribute to a certain phase of history which, 
according to its own judgment, was purely human in charac- 
ter, the evaluation of ‘‘revelation’”’, and to the purely human 
“historical Jesus’, whom it confidently claimed it could 
recover from the records by historical criticism, the evalua- 
tion of ‘‘God”’. 

Although the Ritschlian view of Christianity and of religion 
is still articulate in this country, especially in the pulpits of 
the Liberal churches, the attack upon it in the present century 
on historical, theological, and philosophical grounds, has 
served to disclose both its unscientific character and its bar- 
renness so far as faith is concerned. Its historical reconstruc- 
tion has been demonstrated to be arbitrary and modernizing, 
notably because of its failure to deal realistically with the 
eschatological elements in the gospels, and its evaluation of 
history has gradually appeared to offer no adequate basis for 
a faith which requires an absolute object. 

The latter criticism has been the burden of the polemic of 
the Barthian theology, and the positive effort of this new 
movement to set forth a theology that meets the demand of 
faith for a transcendent object, a theology of the Word of 
God that judges us and offers us pardon, has given it, unless 
all signs fail, epochal significance in the history of modern 
theology. The fact remains, however, that for the Barthians, 
likewise, the significance of history for faith has been an 
acute problem. One reason for this situation is that the 
Barthian doctrine of the contemporaneity of revelation 
excludes the belief, which is an integral part of the historic 
Christian doctrine of Scripture, that the revelation of God 
in history which looks to the salvation of man came to a 
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close with the inscripturation of the last book of the New 
Testament Canon. Still another reason why the historical 
question thrusts itself forward is that, by drawing its leading 
motif from the Pauline doctrines of sin and grace, this school 
has given the impression of a relative unconcern for the his- 
tory of Christ as recorded in the gospels. Indeed, in so far 
as it has turned its attention to this history, it has betrayed 
a critical indifference to its truth or even, in the case of some 
members of the school, a radically agnostic attitude towards 
the witness of the gospels to Christ. 

This article is not concerned directly with the Barthian 
point of view but rather with the position of the influential 
critic and theologian Martin Dibelius. The special interest 
in his views in connection with the question of the relation 
of history and faith lies in the fact that he appears to mediate 
between the position of Liberalism, which he characterizes 
as radical historism, and the position of Barth, which he 
designates as radical Paulinism. His avowed concern is to 
avoid the chief fault of each, and thus to join with the Barth- 
ians in the effort to recognize the claims of faith while granting 
to history a secure and indispensable place as the Liberals 
had done. In his general outlook Dibelius is unquestionably 
much closer to the Barthians than to the Liberals. The very 
mildness of his critique of the theology of crisis points to his 
affinity with that school, and there is much in the details of 
his interpretation of the message of Jesus as well as in his 
general theological perspective that confirms the same con- 
clusion. At the same time, in pleading the claims of history 
he seems not to have divorced himself completely from the 
Liberal approach. In any case, it is eminently worth the 
effort to study his views, and to raise the question whether 
in seeking to mediate between these schools he has really 
overcome their weaknesses or has perhaps acquired defi- 
ciencies from both sides. 

The position of Dibelius merits consideration, moreover, 
because of the singular influence which he has for some time 
enjoyed in the English-speaking world, both through his 
direct personal contacts as a lecturer and as a participant in 
international ecclesiastical conferences and councils and by 
means of the circulation of many of his recent writings in 
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English dress. His most significant contributions to Form- 
geschichte, which are important for the subject under con- 
sideration in this article chiefly for their bearing upon his 
interpretation of the history of Jesus, have been made avail- 
able for those who do not read German in From Tradition 
to Gospel' and The Message of Jesus Christ.2, The same sub- 
ject is treated more briefly in connection with the broader 
questions of Introduction in A Fresh Approach to the New 
Testament and Early Christian Literature So far his theo- 
logical interpretations have not received the same attention 
from English and American publishers, a small work entitled 
Gospel Criticism and Christology,s consisting of lectures 
delivered in London, and an article on the subject ‘‘Jesus in 
Contemporary German Theology’’,s making up the chief 
items. Works in German, which are of considerable value 
for the understanding of his position as a whole, are Evangelium 


und Welt® and Jesus.’ 


I. INTERPRETATION OF THE HISTORY OF JESUS 


The problem of the relation of history and faith is formula- 
ted by Dibelius in terms of the distinction between the his- 
torical and the supra-historical, and this formulation suggests 
the need of a survey of his interpretation of the gospel history 
as an important aspect of the consideration of the problem 
as a whole. Fortunately, such a survey need not be presented 
in great detail in view of the fact that on the crucial question 
_of the historicity of the messianic consciousness of Jesus 


* London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 1934. 311 pp. Translated from 
the revised second edition of Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums of 1933, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1919. 

2 New York: Scribners. 1939. 192 pp. Translated from Die Botschaft 
von Jesus Christus which was published in 1935. 

3 New York: Scribners. 1936. 280 pp. A translation of Geschichte der 
urchristlichen Literatur which was published in 1926. 

4 London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 1935. 104 pp. 

5 The Journal of Religion, 1931, pp. 179 ff. 

6 Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1929. 176 pp. A first edition 
of this work appeared in 1925 under the title Geschichtliche und tiber- 
geschichtliche Religion im Christentum. 

7 Berlin: de Gruyter. 1939. 134 pp. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 1130). 
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Dibelius takes the side of the affirmative, and by concentrating 
upon his view of the person of Christ the question of historical 
interpretation as well as that of supra-historical evaluation 
may be crystallized in the sharpest possible fashion. 

In the interest of clarifying at the very start the basis for 
this historical judgment on the messianic consciousness, 
certain negative considerations should be in view. The 
relatively high estimate of the trustworthiness of the gospel 
tradition has nothing to do with his affirmation of the supra- 
historical plane of reality. Dibelius could not possibly sub- 
scribe to the formula credimus ut intelligamus. The scientific 
historical method, as Dibelius conceives of it, calls for an 
interpretation of the records that proceeds quite independ- 
ently of the presuppositions of religious faith. The task of 
the historian and the activity of the man of faith are quite 
distinct. Hence, when Dibelius affirms the historicity of the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus, and accepts as substantially 
reliable not only a considerable portion of the tradition which 
reports the teachings of Jesus but also many records of His 
deeds, in contrast to the extreme skepticism of Bultmann, 
he claims to do so on scientific, as opposed to religious, grounds 
alone. It hardly needs to be added that for Dibelius the 
scientific interpretation of history involves a_ consistent 
naturalism which will not allow for the historicity of miracles. 

Nor is the explanation for his relatively moderate con- 
clusions with respect to the testimony of the gospel records 
to be found in the sphere of literary criticism, for he shares 
the radical view of the gospels, associated with the names of 
Wrede and Wellhausen, which understands them primarily 
as expressions of the faith of the communities in which they 
originated rather than as witnesses to the history of Jesus. 
The gospels on his view presuppose a Christological develop- 
ment which began with the rise of the belief in His resur- 
rection.® 


8 Cf. The Journal of Religion, 1931, pp. 179f., 204 f., 211; Evangelium 
und Welt, pp. 96 ff.; Jesus, p. 126. 

9 For the details of his view of the gospels see especially A Fresh Approach 
etc., pp. 56 ff., 95 ff.; Jesus, pp. 10 ff., 75 ff.; Gospel Criticism and Chris- 
tology, pp. 86 ff. 
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It is as a representative of the method of form-criticism, 
however, that Dibelius claims to possess a scientific approach 
by which the contents of the gospels, having been isolated 
into small units of tradition and assigned to various strata, 
may be sifted and reduced until the earliest stratum is re- 
covered.?® But the question remains how, on a common 
commitment to historical naturalism and to the form-critical 
assumptions and method, Dibelius comes to affirm the his- 
toricity of the messianic consciousness of Jesus whereas 
Bultmann ends with thoroughgoing agnosticism. A partial 
answer to this question is to be found in the observation that 
Dibelius allows for greater continuity between the teaching 
of Jesus and the belief of primitive Christianity by recogni- 
tion of the presence in the early church of eye-witnesses of 
the ministry of Jesus and of their influence upon the contents 
of the historical tradition. Although he rejects the tradi- 
tional view of the gospels which traces their origin directly 
to eye-witnesses or to those who had contact with them, he 
does allow that a very high degree of authenticity is to be 
accredited to the earliest stratum of ecclesiastical tradition 
concerning Christ. The question emerges whether Dibelius 
is more conservative than Bultmann because of a sounder, 
more objective, use of the method or in spite of the radical 
implications of the method, a question that will receive 
comment later on. ‘ 

If our gospel records have been formulated from the point 
of view of the post-resurrection faith of Christianity, and 
even the earliest tradition of the primitive church presup- 
poses the same influence of the proclamation of Christ, 
how is it possible to substantiate the historicity of the mes- 
sianic consciousness of Jesus? In spite of his radical view of 
the gospels and of the tradition behind the gospels, which 
would seem to allow only for agnosticism as to what Jesus 
thought about Himself, Dibelius is confident that a sifting 
of the tradition will yield a positive result on this subject. 


1° This article deals only incidentally with the form-critical method. 
For a brief survey and criticism of the method by the present writer, 
especially as that method is set forth by Bultmann, the reader may con- 
sult the November, 1938, issue of this Journal, pp. 13 ff. 
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His conclusion is based primarily upon an examination of the 
course of the history of Christ, and especially its climax in 
the final issue at Jerusalem, rather than upon a study of the 
claims of Jesus as they are recorded in the gospels. 

Although as a form-critic he rejects the chronological and 
topographical framework of the gospel history as a whole, 
he finds it impossible to reject the record of the journey to 
Jerusalem at the end of Jesus’ ministry. This journey, he 
declares, is the only clear sign of a development in the history 
of Jesus, and he finds in it the deliberate concern of Jesus to 
present the message of the kingdom of God for acceptance 
or rejection by the leaders of the Jewish people." The conflict 
which resulted from His proclamation of the nearness of the 
kingdom issued in Jesus’ execution, and since Jesus was 
crucified as a messianic pretender, the message of the coming 
kingdom as well as His acts must have given the charge 
against Him a certain justification. But how is Dibelius 
certain that Jesus’ death was bound up with His messianic 
claims? The proof is not to be sought in the record of the 
trial, for, according to Dibelius, no great value can be placed 
upon it. In the last analysis he rests his case upon the record 
of the superscription, recorded in all four of the gospels, that 
He was ‘“‘the king of the Jews’’, evidence which can be accepted 
because of the public nature of the execution, as opposed to 
the privacy of the trial, and because the report must go back 
eventually to eye-witnesses of the execution like Simon of 
Cyrene, whose sons Alexander and Rufus were known either 
by Mark or by an earlier narrator.” 

The cleansing of the temple, Dibelius is also inclined to 
think, is best understood as an expression of Jesus’ claim to 
messianic authority. The sovereignty with which Jesus took 
control of this center of Jewish worship appears to transcend 
a merely prophetic authority. Possibly, it must be admitted, 
the success of the cleansing and the failure of the Jewish 
authorities to interfere may have been due to an exercise of 
sheer moral authority on Jesus’ part, and it would not be 


™ Cf, Jesus, pp. 52 f., 79. 
127 Cf. idem, pp. 81, 113; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 46f., 73 ff.; The 
Journal of Religion, 1931, p. 200. 
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necessary to interpret the act as messianic, but even such a 
singular exercise of moral authority would come close, it is 
thought, to the claim of messianic validity for His person.¥ 

Having come to the conclusion that the climax of the his- 
tory of Jesus is unintelligible apart from the historicity of his 
messianic consciousness, Dibelius finds that the positive 
argument receives a certain cumulative character, and he 
affirms the trustworthiness of the reports that there was a 
recognition of His messiahship at Caesarea Philippi and on 
other occasions." 

The positive result of this critical process remains a meagre 
one, however, unless the particular meaning which Jesus 
attached to this claim can be ascertained. While the decision 
in this matter is regarded as a difficult one, in view of the 
judgment that the tradition concerning Jesus is thought to 
have undergone a Christological transformation, it is argued 
that the whole tenor of the tradition excludes the interpreta- 
tion of the messianic claim as political, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Roman authorities must have understood his 
claim as a pretension to royalty. The messianic claim is 
rather to be understood in terms of the coming of the Son 
of Man. But now an acute difficulty emerges, for Dibelius 
has apparently proceeded along two distinct critical paths 
at once. For, on the one hand, he affirms the judgment of the 
radicals that the doctrine of the gospels concerning the Son 
of Man is Gemeinde Dogmatik. The theology of the primitive 
church was fashioned, it is maintained, as this concept was 
utilized to set forth the expectation of the return in glory of 
Him who had lived in earthly obscurity, and to solve the 
riddle of the cross. On the other hand, he is in the position 
of arguing against the radicals in a fashion that is reminiscent 
of the Liberals, and essays the delicate task of separating 
history and theology in the gospel records. He discovers 
a Christian interpretation in utterances concerning the 
passion of the Son of Man like Mark 14:41 but maintains 
that the description of His extreme poverty in Matthew 8:20 
may be historical. He allows also that Jesus may have spoken 


3 Cf. Jesus, p. 80. 
4 Cf. idem, p. 82; cf. pp. 85 f. 
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of the coming of the Son of Man as in Luke 17:24 and Mark 
8:38 without referring to Himself openly, and yet, in spite 
of the reserve and mystery of His speech and the ambiguity 
of the Aramaic expression, the reference would have been 
clear to those who shared this eschatological expectation.'s 

It must be admitted that Dibelius’ affirmation of a mes- 
sianic claim on the part of Jesus in the form that He was the 
Son of Man has a distinct advantage over the old Liberal 
view in that there is for him a much closer integration of this 
claim with the interpretation of the message of Jesus, an 
integration that is possible because the messiahship and the 
message concerning the kingdom are both set forth in escha- 
tological terms. On this view the messiahship would not 
have had to be a burden for Jesus because of an inner conflict 
with His central purpose. The message of Jesus concerning 
Himself and His message as a whole are a unity, and all of 
His words and deeds, related as they are to the central pro- 
clamation concerning the kingdom, are put in a distinctive 
perspective by the fact that the one who speaks and acts 
does so out of the consciousness that He Himself is to be the 
ruler in the approaching kingdom. This view, it will be 
noted, implies that Jesus thought of Himself not as a reigning 
king but only as the one who had been designated as the 
future king. This conception of the coming king is also 
thought to explain the reserve of Jesus with respect to the 
disclosure of His messiahship and the passivity of His ministry, 
for the future weal is thought of as coming to realization 
through no human effort in history but by a catastrophic act 
of God in bringing history to a close." 

In spite of the important difference between the views of 
the Liberals and of Dibelius which has been noted, there is 
an element in the total estimate of the significance of the 
messiahship in which there is striking agreement. This 
element concerns the place which is assigned to Jesus Him- 
self in the message which He proclaimed. For Harnack 
“the gospel as Jesus proclaimed it has to do with the Father 


13 Cf. idem, pp. 75 ff., 83 ff.; Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 47 f. 
© Cf. Jesus, pp. 82 f.; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 75 f. 
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only and not with the Son’”’;?? and Dibelius agrees in refusing 
a place in the gospel to Jesus. The reserve of Jesus on the 
messiahship is appealed to as evidence that He did not place 
the messianic question in the foreground. Moreover, it is 
said, He did not make confession of His messiahship a require- 
ment for salvation; what He demanded was that in His deeds 
men should recognize God’s action and that in His appearance 
they should perceive the nearness of the coming of God in 
His kingdom.'® When Jesus, in answer to the disciples of 
John who inquired whether He was the Messiah, spoke of 
the wonders which had been wrought, and added, ‘Blessed 
is he whosoever findeth no occasion of stumbling in me” 
(Matthew 11:1-6), the sense, according to Dibelius, is that 
the kingdom is at hand, and that their belief is to be centered 
in it, rather than in the Messiah!?® According to this view, 
therefore, while Jesus is thought of as more than a prophet 
and even is said to have come with more than human claims 
and with divine authority and divine power in His message 
and acts, the purpose of Jesus is not to center attention upon 
His own person but rather to present the claims of the king- 
dom of which He in His person, speech and acts was the 
decisive sign.?° 

In order to set in somewhat clearer perspective the manner 
in which Dibelius endeavors to subordinate the messiahship 
to the proclamation of the kingdom, it is necessary to explore 
briefly his treatment of the data in the gospels which suggest 
that the kingdom has already come in the very presence and 
activity of the Messiah. If the kingdom is conceived of 
exclusively in terms of future realization through the mira- 
culous power of God, the significance of the Messiah might 
possibly be quite secondary and indeed might seem to tend 
to disappear altogether. On the other hand, if the kingdom 
is represented as having been realized, at least in a prelim- 
inary fashion, through the activity of the messianic king, 
it would seem impossible to deny the central place of honor 


17 Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 91 (E.T., p. 144). 

8 Cf. Jesus, pp. 86 f. 

19 Ibid., p. 85; cf. p. 65 and The Message of Jesus Christ, pp. 25, 143. 
20 Cf. Jesus, p. 87. 
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to the Messiah. The interpretation of Luke 17:21 and of 
Matthew 12:28 will serve to illustrate the approach of Dibelius 
to this question. 

The words of Jesus in the former passage, ‘““The kingdom 
of God is in your midst’, Dibelius is concerned to assert, 
cannot in the context of Jesus’ teaching mean to express the 
pure inwardness of the kingdom.# While admitting the 
propriety of this conclusion one must wonder that he does 
not consider the possibility that the passage teaches that the 
kingdom had come through the very presence of Christ, 
although the Pharisees by their failure to recognize Christ 
and the messianic character of His mission had not realized 
the fact of its coming. Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the modern effort to interpret every reference of Jesus to 
the kingdom as eschatological, an effort that has resulted in 
many ingenious attempts to remove the difficulty of this 
passage. The simplest methods of achieving the desired end 
are to change either the subject or the predicate of the saying. 
Bultmann has chosen the latter method in his paraphrase of 
the saying in the interest of giving it future reference.” 
Dibelius takes the former method, achieving harmony with 
the exclusively eschatological view in the affirmation that 
Jesus means to say not that the kingdom is in the midst of 
the Pharisees, but that the signs of the kingdom are present. 
Accordingly, Jesus is opposing the Pharisaic view, which in 
Mark 13 once again is thought to have found its way into the 


1 Ibid., pp. 62f. Cf. Evangelium und Welt, p. 40: ‘‘Auch hier ist die 
Verkiirzung der Redeweise —‘Reich’ statt ‘Zeichen fiir seine Nahe’— nur 
von denen misszuverstehen, die sich von der Gewdhnung an modernen 
kirchlichen Sprachgebrauch nicht frei machen kénnen. Was abgelehnt 
wird, ist nicht der Zukunftscharackter des Reiches, sondern die iibliche 
Technik apokalyptischen Observierens. Das Reich Gottes ist im Kommen, 
aber nicht aus den Gestirnen, sondern aus eurem Herzen soll euch Gewiss- 
heit seiner Nahe werden’’. The translation of this passage in Die Botschaft 
von Jesus Christus, p. 65, is also illuminating: ‘‘Nicht spiiren Gottes Reich 
die es errechnen noch spiiren es die sagen: es ist hier — oder: es ist da; 
denn siehe, Gottes Reich ist zu spiiren in eurer Mitte”. Here he effects 
the same result by reading “‘spiiren’’ into the predicate. See also From 
Tradition to Gospel, p. 162. 

2 Cf. Jesus, p. 39: ‘Die Gottesherrschaft ist (mit einem Schlage) mitten 
unter euch’”’. Cf. Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition?, p. 128. 
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Christian church, that the kingdom does not come with 
observation, and means to say that He Himself with His 
message and deeds forms the sign of the breaking in of the 
kingdom. 

The proclamation of the coming of the kingdom involved, 
therefore, the warning of its imminence. The proclamation 
is by no means merely the announcement that God’s rule 
will be established in glorious fashion at some future time; 
the urgency and arresting force of the message were due to 
the fact that God’s decisive action was declared to be at the 
very door. While it is thought of as definitely future, its 
nearness is conceived of so vividly that it is sometimes even 
spoken of as in process of coming because of the signs that 
were present. It is significant that Dibelius finds the essence 
of Jesus’ message in the announcement of the nearness of 
the kingdom rather than in its strict futurity, for with this 
concept he associates his view, which will require further 
consideration at a later point, that the message does not 
center attention upon the realization of promises of God in 
the future but, by placing us zwischen den Zeiten of unful- 
fillment and fulfillment, forces us to decision in the present.?3 

The extraordinary deeds of Christ are interpreted like- 
wise, not as evidence that the king has come and is exercising 
His rule, at least in a preliminary fashion, but merely as 
signs of the nearness of the coming kingdom. This viewpoint 
comes to expression in the interpretation of Matthew 11:1-6 
as centering attention upon the kingdom rather than upon 
the Messiah, as was noted above, and it may also be observed 
more particularly in connection with his exposition of Matthew 
12:28: “If I by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the 
kingdom of God come upon you’’. Dibelius interprets this 
passage as meaning, ‘“Then God’s kingdom is already made 
known among you’’. Evidently recognizing that the render- 
ing is an interpretation rather than a translation (for certainly 
the language does not state that the exorcism of demons by 


23 Cf. Jesus, p. 58: ‘Dieses Dasein zwischen ‘noch nicht haben’ und 
‘haben’ muss man verstehen, wenn man die geschichtliche Stellung des 
Evangeliums verstehen will’. This evaluation of the message will be 
discussed below. 
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Christ informs them of the imminent coming of the kingdom), 
Dibelius states that the Greek might be translated, ‘‘God’s 
kingdom has reached as far as you’’, which he sets over 
against the thought of the actual arrival of the kingdom. 
Admitting the possibility of this rendering, the question may 
well be put whether Jesus by these words, rather than merely 
announcing the nearness of the future kingdom, does not 
pointedly declare the arrival of the kingdom in view of the 
fact that the Messiah, who was anointed by the Lord with 
His Spirit, now fulfills His messianic functions by the same 
Spirit. 

Ultimately, to be sure, the issue whether Dibelius is correct 
in his general interpretation of the significance which Jesus 
attached to His own person, and in particular in his view 
that His person was subordinated to the proclamation of the 
nearness of the kingdom of God, is not primarily one of the 
soundness of his exegesis of isolated passages but of the 
validity of his historical criticism. For it is the elimination 
of various elements of the gospel teaching concerning Christ 
as due to the modification of older tradition or to the creation 
of new tradition, on the basis of his form-critical method, 
that most decisively affects his view of Jesus, resulting in the 
sharp distinction between the messianic consciousness of 
“the historical Jesus” and the Christology of the gospels. 
With a view to the further clarification of his conception of 
the messianic consciousness one must examine his inter- 
pretation of the supposedly conflicting tradition. His criticism 
of many of the miracle stories and of other narratives which 
he designates as legends is most significant in this connection. 

Attention has been directed to the fact that Dibelius 
accepts as historical certain of the records of extraordinary 
deeds of Jesus, interpreting them as signs of the coming of 
the kingdom, but these deeds, whether healings or exorcisms, 
are distinguished sharply from other miracle stories which 
are thought to have been imported from the non-Christian 


4 Ibid., pp. 65 f.; cf. Evangelium und Welt, pp. 39 f., 48; Die Botschaft 
von Jesus Christus, p. 75. The renderings in German are as follows: ‘‘Dann 
hat sich Gottes Reich schon bei euch kundgetan” and ‘‘Gottes Reich ist 
bis zu euch gelangt’”’. 
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world or, at least, to represent in their present form a radical 
transformation of the historical tradition.*5 The former 
group is classified under the head of paradigms in view of the 
close connection which they are thought to have sustained 
with the early Christian preaching. On the basis of the 
observation that orientals often have extraordinary psychic 
powers, and with the results of modern psychiatry and a 
recently developed treatment of neurotics through the use 
of will-power (Uberwaltigungstherapie) in mind, he thinks 
it impossible to deny that Jesus actually performed remark- 
able cures. Jesus, as distinguished from John the Baptist, 
possessed, he maintains, a charismatic healing gift, and in 
its exercise He proved in a practical way the nearness of the 
kingdom. The latter group of miracle stories, consisting of 
such narratives as the feeding of the five thousand, the walk- 
ing on the sea, the marriage at Cana, and the raising of 
Lazarus, as well as many stories of healings, are designated 
as fales since they are thought to betray secular and literary 
interests, that is, they are told in lively and graphic form, 
not from any religious motive, but for their own sake. Accord- 
ing to Dibelius these tales present an entirely distinct con- 
ception of Jesus from that which is found in the paradigms. 
“It is not Jesus as the herald of the kingdom of God with 
His signs, demands, threats and promises, who stands in the 
centre of these stories, but Jesus the miracle-worker. The 
tales deal with Jesus the thaumaturge.’’*® These stories are 
not brought into any particular relation to the message of 
the kingdom but instead were told to draw attention to Jesus 
Himself. Here then there is no subordination of the activity 
of the charismatic herald to the message of the kingdom. 
Not the historical activity of a man who speaks with divine 
authority and acts with divine power is in the foreground, 
but the epiphany on earth of a divine being. It appears, 
therefore, that many stories which represent Jesus as exhibit- 


*s For Dibelius’ discussions of paradigms and tales, and the question 
of miracle in general, see From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 37 ff., 70 ff.; 
The Message of Jesus Christ, pp. 135 ff., 166 ff.; Jesus, pp. 50f., 63 ff.; 
Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 34 ff., 63 ff., 83 ff.; Evangelium und 
Welt, pp. 49 ff. 

* From Tradition to Gospel, p. 80. 
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ing divine authority and divine power, and invite wonder 
and arouse curiosity as to who He is, are excluded from the 
historical data that bear upon the understanding of the 
messianic consciousness. 

The other class of narratives which is concerned with the 
person and life of Christ rather than with the message of 
the kingdom is that which is designated as legends.*”7 This 
class includes the stories concerning the Virgin Mary, the 
shepherds, Jesus at the age of twelve, the baptism, the temp- 
tation and the transfiguration. In calling such narratives 
legends, Dibelius does not intend to deny outright their 
historicity, for legends are properly ‘‘religious narratives 
of a saintly man in whose works and fate interest is taken’’.”8 
In the case of Jesus the term is applied to religious stories 
“in which Jesus brings to light His purity, wisdom, and 
virtue, or in which the Divine protection and care of Jesus 
are revealed’’.2? A legend does not imply the mythological 
character of the person whose life is described, nor is any 
particular incident that is narrated necessarily without his- 
torical foundation. Thus the baptism of Jesus by John is 
assumed by Dibelius to be historical, and he even goes so far 
as to affirm that it was in connection with the baptism that 
Jesus must have come to realize His mission, but the story of 
the baptism as told in Mark 1:9-11 is felt to betray its legend- 
ary character in its report of the heavenly sign and voice.3° 
Nevertheless, the clear implication of the use of the term, as 
it applies to the life of Jesus, is that a new motif has entered 
the tradition in the interest of centering attention upon His 
life, and that in so far as the tradition acquired a “legendary 
form” it became unhistorical. Taking the gospel tradition as 
a whole, but noting Luke as an exception, Dibelius is inclined 


217 The materials designated as legends are discussed fully in From 
Tradition to Gospel, pp. 104 ff.; The Message of Jesus Christ, pp. 174 ff.; 
Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 90 ff. 

28 From Tradition to Gospel, p. 104. 

29 Ibid., p. 120. 

3° Cf. Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 90 ff.; Jesus, pp. 46f. In the 
later work he is much less certain that the origin of the messianic mission 
was associated with the baptism. On the narrative of the baptism see 
also The Message of Jesus Christ, pp. 183 f. 
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to the position that it has not come under the influence of 
the legendary motif in any thoroughgoing fashion; this motif 
found place in the New Testament only as it were by foot- 
notes, and the fact that not more stories of this kind were 
included is taken as evidence that the tradition was shaped 
by the message of the eschatological faith rather than by a 
faith which was concerned with Him whose life from the 
beginning to the end was under the divine protection. In 
view of his judgment that the legends in the gospels, with 
few exceptions, have to do not with the special virtue and 
piety of Jesus, but rather with God’s particular and wonder- 
ful care for His anointed, it might appear that there would be 
no insuperable objection to accepting the authenticity of 
such stories. Perhaps Dibelius is indicating his decisive 
objection to their historicity when he says that ‘‘not miracles 
performed by Jesus, but miracles done to him, form the 
heart of these legends’’.#? 

The Passion story is also classified as a legend.*? In Luke 
the story is thought to have developed in the form of a personal 
legend with the interest centering in His heroic virtue, but in 
Mark it is set forth in the form of a cult-legend. Although 
from the beginning the Passion story must have been told 
in a continuous narrative, and it must be rooted in the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses so that, as has been observed above, 
it may be appealed to as a chief support for the historicity of 
the messianic consciousness, nevertheless, the story as a 
whole is viewed as having been fashioned from the point of 
view of the faith in the risen Saviour. The whole narrative 
is controlled, it is maintained, by the place which it had 
together with the resurrection-belief in the preaching of early 
Christianity. In particular the legendary character is thought 
to appear in the fact that the disgraceful events of the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus were set forth to the hearer 
or reader as the expression of the will of God. To those 


# The Message of Jesus Christ, p. 179. Cf. From Tradition to Gospel, 
pp. 116, 132. 

32 For Dibelius’ treatment of the Passion narrative see especially 
From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 105, 178 ff.; The Message of Jesus Christ, 
pp. 130 f., 144 ff.; Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 19 ff., 57 ff., 79 ff.; 
Jesus, pp. 109 ff., 112 ff. 
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who acknowledged the risen Lord the evidence that every- 
thing shameful and dishonorable that had happened to Jesus 
happened according to God’s will was declared in the Old 
Testament. ‘“The Old Testament passages on suffering were 
read as normative sources for the Passion story’’.3 This is 
not to say that none of the incidents were historical, the 
parting of the garments, for example, being highly probable 
on general historical grounds. Nevertheless, it was the Old 
Testament that shaped the whole story, giving it a soteri- 
ological perspective. Dibelius, it must be admitted, very 
effectively demonstrates how fully the Passion narrative is 
expressed in the language of the Old Testament or motivated 
by reference to it,34 but he unfortunately fails to ask whether 
the reference of the Passion to the will of God as recorded in 
the Old Testament was necessarily determined by the experi- 
ence of the early church. May it not have been the result of 
Jesus’ own consciousness of being the Messiah? 


II. EVALUATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


Can the historical message of Jesus, the message con- 
cerning the nearness of the kingdom of God, as Dibelius 
understands it, call forth saving faith? Dibelius claims that 
he can be true to his ideals as a scientific historian and like- 
wise can satisfy the demands of personal faith in answering 
this question in the affirmative. In order to understand the 
implications of this position, especially in the perspective of 
his judgment that the kingdom which Jesus expected failed 


33 From Tradition to Gospel, p. 188. 

34 Cf. From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 186 ff. His interpretation of Jesus’ 
words, “‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’, is notable. 
“It is certain that they were not meant to signify that Jesus had lost 
faith in his mission and had succumbed to despair. It is certain that the 
words of this Psalm on the lips of the dying Jesus signified that he was 
resigned to God's will. These words conceal no psychological fact; and 
here again the view taken of them is the expression of an understanding 
of the story of the Passion based on faith. This view holds good whether 
the words are Christ’s own, or have only been attributed to him”. Gospel 
Criticism and Christology, p. 59; cf. From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 193 f.; 
The Message of Jesus Christ, p. 145. 
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to come, it is necessary to set forth briefly what the message 
of Jesus Christ, on his view, really meant. 

Jesus’ proclamation of the coming of the kingdom was set 
forth within the framework of threats, prormises and demands.35 
The hearer was constantly placed between the threat of judg- 
ment to come and the promise of grace, a situation which 
excluded the possibility of neutrality and demanded a deci- 
sion either for or against God. Faced with this crisis and 
desiring to know how to escape the threat and to participate 
in the promise, he sought to understand God’s demands. 
These demands of Jesus, it is thought, have been grossly 
misconstrued; they were not meant as a system of ethics of 
universal validity, nor even as an Interimsethik which was 
to be in force for the short interval before the coming of the 
kingdom. Jesus was not a lawgiver either for the church or 
for mankind generally; wherever such an impression is created 
in the gospels, and Dibelius thinks such an impression is 
given especially in Matthew, it must be explained as due to 
the transformation of Jesus’ teaching through legalistic and 
secular influences at work in early Christianity or even as the 
result of the reference to Jesus of rules and regulations that 
were developed in the primitive church to meet its special 
needs.*° 

If the ethical teaching of Jesus is conceived of as claiming 
external authority, the eschatological character of the message, 
Dibelius maintains, has not been grasped at all. For Jesus, it 
is said, was not concerned with how men should live in the 


3s Dibelius’ evaluation of the message of Christ is found especially in 
Jesus, pp. 88 ff.; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 44 ff., 54 ff.; The Message of 
Jesus Christ, pp. 140 ff., 163 f.; Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 38 ff.; 
The Journal of Religion, 1931, pp. 200 ff. 

36 Thus, according to Dibelius, Jesus’ word on divorce in Mark 10:9 is 
misunderstood if it is taken as a divine, universally valid, law, although 
Matthew is said to have given it such a legalistic interpretation. If the 
message of Jesus is understood eschatologically as ‘‘the shining forth of 
the new being’’, and this saying is understood not as a law but as cir- 
cumscribing the ideal marriage state, there will be the realization of a 
motive for a new view of marriage. Jesus, then, was not concerned to 
condemn divorce in the world of His day; the presence of divorce He would 
have regarded simply as a sign that the old evil world was still present. 
Evangelium und Welt, p. 153; Jesus, p. 100. 
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world but what they should be when the new world dawned. 
The one thing needful is an attitude of radical obedience, 
which comes down to a matter not of obedient acts in response 
to divine laws but of an obedient person in the presence of 
God. The gospel.as Jesus proclaimed it simply calls on men 
to be prepared for the kingdom, to live not as ascetics or 
legalists or mystics, but as those who see that all human 
norms are transcended in the light of the kingdom. Such 
men will possess true faith which involves a recognition of the 
message of the kingdom, and a turning to God’s messenger 
and His salvation. It also demands that men come to God 
with their sin and need in order to receive both forgiveness 
and help without asking about merit or the lack of it, without 
comparison or computation. 

All or most of this perspective on the message of Jesus is 
not particularly distinctive of Dibelius. It is quite in the 
line of the Barthian approach, and there is, therefore, no 
need of a more detailed exposition here.3?7 But Dibelius him- 
self calls attention to a rather singular influence on his views 
by Johannes Miiller, and he finds the main distinction between 
his own position and that of Bultmann in the fact that Miiller, 
more than Kierkegaard, has affected his point of view.3® 
This distinctive element finds notable expression in the fact 
that Dibelius characterizes the man who responds to the 
message of the kingdom as ‘‘a new being’’. This neue Dasein 
could not in the nature of the case be described by Jesus; it 


37 Bultmann’s view of the message of Jesus was set forth by the present 
writer in the November, 1938 issue of this Journal, pp. 29 ff. 

38 Cf. The Journal of Religion, 1931, p. 203. Windisch, Der Sinn der 
Bergpredigt, p. 25, states that Miiller, rejecting the universal validity and 
practicability of the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, called for a 
living understanding of it, and that he maintained that this understanding 
was to be found “in der Einsicht, dass uns die Bergpredigt das neue 
Menschenwesen beschreibt, das in uns erstehen muss, sein Werden und 
die Gesetze seiner Entfaltung, und das wir die Rede nur insoweit begreifen, 
als wir dies neue Sein in uns selbst haben und spiiren’’. In criticism 
Windisch states that Miiller ‘ist der Typus des modernen Menschen der 
Vorkriegszeit, der eine neue religidése Gnosis gefunden und diese nun 
folgerichtig in den alten Text der Bibel hineinliest’’. An illuminating 
review of Miiller’s recent autobiography appeared in Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung, 1939, Nr. 10, coll. 379 ff. 
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could only be circumscribed, for man is ever in new life- 
situations which demand new decisions. And since Jesus’ 
teaching was intended only as a sign of the kingdom, and not 
as permanently binding law for the kingdom, it cannot be 
analyzed or described. The new being is not a new condition 
or a new nature, but simply a new readiness to hear and to 
obey. ‘‘The message of the kingdom does not make man 
better, but it seizes his whole being and changes him. And 
what he then says or does is said or done with a view to the 
kingdom”’.3® The hearer of Jesus does not receive “a new 
world-view, a new statement of principles, a newly manifested 
wisdom, but the awakened feeling of the overpowering near- 
ness of God — that is, the nearness of the kingdom of God 
in the eschatological sense —a feeling that also reshaped, 
ennobled and expanded other emotions’’.4° In a word Dibelius 
appears to,mean that the transforming power of the message 
of Jesus concerning the kingdom was to be found in the con- 
viction which it gave of the nearness of God, and herein the 
demands of religious faith are satisfied. 

But does faith remain even if the message of Jesus con- 
cerning the nearness of the kingdom be thought to have been 
proved to be in error? Dibelius thinks it does. For ultimately 
faith is concerned with the supra-historical rather than with 
the historical order. Certainly, Dibelius says, Jesus expected 
that the heavenly reality of the kingdom of God was about 
to become earthly reality; but if the coming of the kingdom 
meant nothing else but cosmic revolution with great dis- 
turbances in the planetary order and catastrophes in the 
earth, and finally the coming of the Son of Man on the clouds 
and the final judgment, then the proclamation of the kingdom 
was a colossal error. But such ‘‘apocalyptic’’ expectations 


39 Jesus, p. 99; cf. p. 101 and Evangelium und Welt, pp. 60 ff. Note 
especially the statement on p. 60 of the latter work: ‘‘Alle Forderungen 
Jesu, ob sie nun als ausfiihrbare Regeln oder als iiberspitzte Imperative 
erscheinen, wollen im Grunde auf das eine Ziel hinaus, dieses neue Sein 
zu erwecken. So sieht jedes Gebot Jesu, das scheinbar alltagliche wie 
das fremdartig schwierigste, auf dem immer neuzeugenden und alle tra- 
genden Grunde des Endglaubens: Gott ist nahe, nun fallen alle Bedenken 
und Bedingtheiten, nun ist nur eines not, nun sei, lebe, handle nur im 
Blick auf dies eine!”’ 
4° The Journal of Religion, 1931, p. 202. 
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are merely the presuppositions which are connected with the 
expectation of the kingdom, for that time, indeed, indissolubly 
connected. As a matter of fact such elements, Dibelius 
declares, were not prominent in Jesus’ teaching, concerned 
as He constantly was to utilize the preaching of the kingdom 
in order to give testimony to the absoluteness of God,— 
the absoluteness of His demand without any reference to the 
possibility of its fulfillment within human conditions and 
the absoluteness of His promise without any question as to 
its possibility of realization! The reality of God in all of its 
radical earnestness appears in time only in the form of a sign, 
and the real sign is the appearance of Jesus Himself. Not 
apocalyptic hopes, then, but the reality of God is the true 
concern of faith. But eschatology remains significant for 
faith since the believer stands in the world as having nothing 
and yet having all; he knows that this Reality exists even 
though it is not yet present in space and time, and his faith 
must satisfy itself with the historical sign of the revelation 
in Jesus the Christ.‘ 

The same readiness to admit that faith may be called forth 
by a message which historical investigation may prove to be 
in error, and yet be valid faith, may be observed in connec- 
tion with Dibelius’ treatment of the resurrection faith and 
the resurrection message; indeed, the separation between 
history and faith comes to even sharper expression here 
since, on his view, the message of Jesus concerning the king- 
dom involved an expectation concerning the future that 
could be proved erroneous only afterward, whereas the pro- 
clamation concerning Jesus as the risen Lord is thought to 
presuppose a completely mistaken notion as to the historical 
foundation of that faith. Before his solution of the problem 
is indicated, it will be well to review his criticism of the 
resurrection narratives. 

The history of Jesus with which scientific investigation is 
concerned ended, Dibelius declares, with His death, but faith 
proceeds to narrate the resurrection. The story of the 


# Jesus, pp. 124 f.; cf. Evangelium und Welt, pp. 40 ff. 

#2 Cf. Jesus, pp. 119 ff.; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 78 ff.; The Message 
of Jesus Christ, pp. 181f.; From Tradition to Gospel, pp. 179, 190 ff.; 
Gospel Criticism and Christology, p. 19. 
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empty tomb is a legend which developed a considerable time 
after the beginning of the Christian church. Another example 
of a legend is found in the narrative of the appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples on the way to Emmaus. Considered 
as a whole, his treatment of the resurrection narratives fol- 
lows the Galilean Hypothesis, and here again his approach 
has more in common with the old Liberal effort to account 
for the origin of the belief than with the later radical views. 
The Easter faith of the primitive church was not produced, 
he holds, by the Easter stories. These stories are thought to 
have been a later development, and for evidence he contrasts 
the agreement of the gospels on the continuity of the Passion 
narrative with the diversity of the accounts of resurrection 
appearances. His conclusion is that the Easter stories were 
produced by the Easter faith. 

The problem of the origin of this faith remains, and he 
finds the presuppositions of this faith in the common belief 
in the resurrection on the last day, the expectation of the 
return of the Son of Man from heaven (which would demand 
that He had gone to heaven), and the promise of future 
communion with the disciples which was given at the last 
supper. These presuppositions, he freely admits, cannot 
account for the origin of the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus as an historical fact; at the most they might intimate 
that Christ would be raised at some future time. Something 
must have happened to change the disciples from a state of 
despair to an attitude of faith which found expression in 
their new activity in the establishment of the church. This 
‘“‘something”’ is the historical kernel of the Easter faith; what 
exactly it was we cannot say. Evidently there were visions 
of Christ, and apparently Peter was the first to enjoy this 
experience.* And it was as the products of this exper- 
ience that all of the Easter stories recorded in the gospels 


developed. 


43 Cf. Jesus, pp. 120f. In his earlier work Evangelium und Welt, p. 80, 
he speaks of a psychological factor: ‘‘Der Kern des Osterglaubens bilden 
also jene Visionen und der mit ihnen iiber die Bewusstseinsschwelle 
tretende psychologische Vorgang, in dem wir die Wirkung der von Jesus 
mitgeteilten inneren Krafte wahrnehmen, den wir aber nicht analysieren 
kénnen”. 
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In spite of the judgment that the resurrection message as 
found in the gospels is unhistorical, and that the original 
experience, which is conceived to have been the cause of the 
belief in the risen Lord, was merely a subjective vision or 
series of visions which somehow came to the disciples after 
they had returned to Galilee, Dibelius affirms the validity 
of that faith, and even its essential agreement and continuity 
with the faith which had been aroused by the preaching of 
Jesus.44 For the new proclamation of Jesus Christ after His 
death, however different it may have been in important 
particulars, was essentially an eschatological message in that 
the early Christians looked upon the resurrection of Christ 
as the first act of the great cosmic upheaval that was coming. 
The pathos of the first Easter faith lies in the fact that they 
thought the door of the new world had been opened and the 
hour of its becoming visible had struck. The concrete form 
of the concept of the Easter faith is bound up with the apoca- 
lyptic image of the world. But the rejection of this world- 
view, and with it of the form which the Easter faith took, 
does not invalidate that faith any more than the failure of 
the kingdom to come invalidated the Endglaube which Jesus 
proclaimed; faith which is really faith cannot be destroyed in 
any such fashion.4s The Christians of that day were not 
concerned, he thinks, with the question of the fact of the 
resurrection of Christ from the grave as such, but only with the 
question whether the new world was at hand. And the real 
meaning of the Easter faith was that they could believe in 
the kingdom of God, that is, in the reality of God and in 
Jesus’ dignity and vindication. Thus the Easter faith, with 
or without benefit of miracles, may be affirmed today. It is 
the form in which the belief in the kingdom lived on, symbol- 
izing another and a different kind of world. 


“ Cf. Evangelium und Welt, pp. 81 f.; Jesus, pp. 124 ff.; Gospel Criticism 
and Christology, p. 46. 

4s Cf. Evangelium und Welt, p. 81: ‘‘Der Vorstellungsgehalt des Oster- 
glaubens ist also nicht zu trennen von den apokalyptischen, mit geozen- 
trischer und wunderglaubiger Einstellung unmittelbar zusammenhangen- 
den Weltbild. Aber wie bei Endglauben so gilt es auch hier, dass ein 
Glaube, der wirklich Glaube ist, mit der Erledigung seines Vorstellungs- 
gehaltes nicht zerstért werden kann”. 
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From this summary it appears that the continuity which 
Dibelius allows between the message proclaimed by Jesus 
and the message about Jesus which was preached by the 
early Christian missionaries is not, in the last analysis, a 
continuity in history. It may be admitted that a measure of 
agreement is found in the common concern with the other 
world, the world of eschatology. But this view of the measure 
of agreement provides a most slender thread of continuity, 
especially in view of the sharp contrast which he finds between 
the place which Jesus ascribed to His own person in His 
message and the place which the church gave to Him in its 
proclamation. If the difficulty of subordinating the person 
of Jesus the Messiah to His proclamation of the kingdom has 
been shown, how much more difficult it is to give a subordinate 
place to Him who is set forth as the risen Saviour? Indeed, 
Dibelius seems to recognize that there is no real historical 
continuity when he speaks of the Christian message as having 
adopted the form of a Christ-myth, the story of a divine 
being who came to earth, died and arose from the dead, and 
went again to heaven.‘ There can be for Dibelius no con- 
tinuity between “the historical Jesus” and ‘‘the mythical 
Christ”. The continuity that is affirmed is, therefore, in the 
sphere of faith, the sphere of the supra-historical. 

The exposition of this point of view has called attention to 
the sharp divorce of history and faith which it demands. It 
is unfortunate, he thinks, that the polarity of history and 
faith have not been observed in the history of Christianity, 
and that in the Christian formulation of the doctrine of the 
person of Christ there has been a union of history and supra- 
history. Science is concerned with that which is historically 
conditioned, and faith with the undetermined and uncon- 
ditioned realm. It remains to be observed, however, that he 
does not rest his case with the sharp separation of these realms, 
but goes on to affirm that the two must be seen in their true 
relationship. 

Rejecting the Liberal view which seeks to find the kernel 
that can satisfy faith within the husk of historical growth as 
well as the Idealistic approach which endeavors to comprehend 


# Cf. idem, pp. 82 ff. 
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the idea behind the historical form, Dibelius maintains that 
the relative character of the historical realm and the uncon- 
ditioned character of the supra-historical are maintained if 
the latter is viewed as the background of the former. The 
realm of the noumenal cannot be apprehended as the pheno- 
menal is; indeed, one’s goal should be not to understand this 
phase of reality but to appropriate its highest values. To make 
an adequate expression concerning that which is divine is 
beyond human possibility. Nor can there be any experience 
of supra-historical life by the process of imitation, for the 
imitation would remain on the limited, historical plane. Only 
he who seeks to guide his life and to fashion his world by the 
supra-historical background of the gospel will realize in his 
life that new being, which came into the world with Jesus, 
the being which is marked by the deepest tumult because of 
God’s judgment and by the highest bliss because of God’s 
grace.‘?7 Christian faith has nothing to do with the acceptance 
of the history of Christ as true, but is essentially the recog- 
nition that that history, in spite of its purely relative character 
as history, and the record of it in the New Testament, how- 
ever defective and however burdened with error it may be, 
comprise a genuine sign of the reality of God upon which one 
must venture his life. Faith sees in that history the evidence 
and warrant of God. In this sense, then, human destiny is 
bound up with history, and there is need of understanding 
this phase of history as clearly as possible.4* It appears, accord- 
ingly, that Dibelius, while denying that faith can properly be 
directed towards the historical events of Christ’s life, ascribes 
to that phase of history distinct religious significance. 


III. PRESUPPOSITIONS AND DEFICIENCIES 


In this exposition of Dibelius’ views of the history of Jesus 
and of the religious significance of His message, there has not 
been entirely absent an effort to center attention upon certain 
weaknesses and inconsistencies in detail which cast grave 


47 Cf. idem, pp. 170 f. 


48 Cf. Jesus, p. 126; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 96 ff.; Gospel Criticism 
and Christology, p. 100. 
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doubt upon the success of his whole attempt to overcome the 
deficiencies of the earlier criticism and to satisfy the demands 
both of history and of faith. It now remains necessary, how- 
ever, by way of conclusion, to offer a general criticism which 
not only will seek to sum up the basic weakness of the historical 
construction but also will examine briefly the presuppositions 
of his approach as a whole. 

It would be worth while to seek to trace in detail the 
diverse influences which have affected the position of Dibelius. 
For clearly there have been many cross-currents of thought 
that have molded his distinctive critical and religious approach. 
Although the influence of Wrede and Bousset and Schweitzer 
has been very marked, there remain signs of the presence of 
the leaven of the old Liberal historical criticism. He has evi- 
dently come strongly under the impression of the theological 
conceptions which have come to most influential expression 
‘in the Barthian theology, but the more or less distinctive 
views of Herrmann, Otto, and Johannes Miiller have also had 
a notable effect. The diversity is not as great as it might 
appear, however, for especially in his philosophical presup- 
positions there is a unity that results from the monumental 
influence of Immanuel Kant, and rather than to undertake 
the difficult task of tracing his affinity with various recent 
thinkers it seems more advantageous to note the decisive 
bearing of the Kantian presuppositions. 

The gulf that is fixed between the historical and the supra- 
historical planes of reality, which allows Dibelius to affirm 
the message of Christ on one level and to deny it on the 
other, presupposes a Kantian theory of reality and of knowl- 
edge from beginning to end. Since one is concerned with God 
only in the realm where faith makes a supra-historical affir- 
mation, the realm of the undetermined, evidently the phe- 
nomenal realm, that is, the plane of nature and history, 
although it is described as the realm of the conditioned, is not 
dependent upon God. His rejection of the facts of creation 
and providence, which are basic to the Christian theistic view 
of nature and of history, is due simply to the Kantian meta- 
physics. 

If God is somewhere in the background of the phenomenal 
world but does not govern it, there may be many surprising 
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happenings in history but, obviously, there can be no place 
for miracles. The order that is determined by an inner neces- 
sity cannot possibly be broken into by an exercise of divine 
power. Jesus could not have been a worker of miracles. He 
could not have been raised from the dead. He cannot pos- 
sibly come on the clouds of heaven to usher in a new world in 
catastrophic fashion. Dibelius characterizes the ancient belief 
in miracles as a naive, completely uncritical, discovery of God 
in every action that could not be explained, and he asserts 
that an apologetic for miracles either rationalizes them by 
reference to undiscovered laws or takes the view that the law 
of causality did not invariably apply to the Biblical history, 
with the result that miracles are preserved but the original 
faith is lost.49 Evidently on his view God is subject to the 
law of causality. 

And can he justify his distinction between the orthodox 
view of miracles today and the belief of Jesus’ disciples? 
Clearly the eschatological faith in a transformed world pre- 
supposed something more than a recognition of God’s action 
in that which could not be explained; it involved the belief 
that God would transform the world in which they lived and 
bring history as they knew it to a close. Indeed, Dibelius 
looks upon the Christian belief in miracles generally, and in 
the resurrection and return of Christ in particular, as involving 
a distinctive Weltbild which must be dissociated from the 
Christian message if it is to be a message for our day. But 
this demand simply involves the substitution of a Kantian 
view of reality for the Christian theistic view of the world. 
Dibelius may condemn as arbitrary and modernizing the 
Idealist’s rejection of the form in the interest of recovering 
the idea, and the Liberal’s tearing away of the husk with the 
aim of appropriating the kernel, but is he less arbitrary and 
modernizing in dispensing with the theistic presuppositions 
of the Christian message? 

It appears also, therefore, that his scientific, historical 
method is only as neutral and objective as his Kantian pre- 
suppositions allow. Man can cease being a man of faith in 
his historical investigations only if the object of his study is 


49 Cf. Jesus, p. 68; Evangelium und Welt, pp. 49 ff. 
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not dependent upon the object of his faith. In the last 
analysis even Dibelius does not completely separate the 
historical plane from the supra-historical, and if the latter is 
conceived of as providing the background for the former, it 
would seem to be inconsistent to regard the historical plane 
as sufficient unto itself, as determined by its own laws and, 
consequently, as demanding a scientific approach that sets 
aside the implications of faith. The connection between the 
two planes of reality is suspended by such a slender thread, 
however, that it is his fundamental dualism that controls his 
method rather than an ultimate unity. Only the Christian 
theistic view of the world satisfies the demands of our minds 
for ultimate unity in that it refuses to recognize that any part 
of nature or of history can be outside of the divine control 
and knowledge. It cannot regard as scientific, therefore, any 
historical method which does not take due account of the 
fact of that divine control and knowledge of the objects of 
investigation. 

The Kantian premises appear with particular clarity in 
Dibelius’ interpretation of religion. Religion, he defines, as an 
emotional relation to a higher world.s° Religion as such has 
no relation to this world, and the consciousness of a mission 
to transform the world, however inevitable its development 
may be when a small religious group expands and comes in 
conflict with the world, represents a defection from religion. 
Hence Dibelius describes as secular any sign of concern for a 
place or a task in the world, and even uses secularism as a 
criterion for the reference of some of the gospel materials to 
the later stages of the development of tradition. This con- 
ception of religion, while its distinctive formulation may be a 
recent development, is essentially Kantian in its sharp sepa- 
ration of the concerns of religion and the issues of this world. 
It leaves a most disturbing dualism in the center of our life, 
for it fails to recognize that all of the world belongs to God, 
and, accordingly, that true religion involves a recognition of 
the sovereignty of God in every sphere of life. 


so Cf. Evangelium und Welt, p. 21: ‘Religion ist eben immer — wie ich 
es in leichter Abwandlung der Wobberminschen Religionstheorie aus- 
driicken méchte — affectvolle Beziehung zu einer Ueberwelt”. His views 
on religion and the world are set forth in this same work, pp. 15 ff., 98 ff. 
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On this view of religion it is readily understood why the 
idea of eschatology is utilized both to set forth the meaning 
of Jesus’ message and the Christian proclamation of the risen 
Lord, for the other-worldly conception of religion seems to 
receive pointed expression in the faith in the nearness of a 
totally different order of affairs with which we as men must 
reckon most earnestly. Properly speaking, however, escha- 
tology presupposes the theistic conception of history, and 
when it is not isolated from theism it does not foster an 
anti-worldly conception of religion. If God is the God of all 
of history, He who will make the new world of glory must 
demand that His creatures in the present world, which is also 
His, recognize and seek to advance the recognition of His 
sovereignty in all the world. Having denied the theistic pre- 
suppositions of eschatology, Dibelius in effect denies outright 
a place to eschatology in religion. For his evaluation of 
eschatology, which was noted above in connection with the 
exposition of the meaning of the message of Jesus, transcen- 
dentalizes it out of the historical sphere where alone it has 
meaning, and rationalizes away its distinctively supernatural 
character. ; 

Furthermore, it is his Kantian metaphysics and episte- 
mology that exclude the possibility of historical revelation 
and historical redemption. The basic dualism of the Kantian 
system is irreconcilable with a specifically historical revelation, 
and its agnosticism will not allow any real knowledge of the 
super-phenomenal world. Indeed, since rationality is confined 
to the phenomenal world, the basic irrationality of the supra- 
historical reality does not permit of true description; it may 
only be circumscribed and perceived in a practical fashion.» 


3% Cf. Evangelium uid Welt, p. 51: “An die Stelle des alten Wunder- 
glaubens ist fiir unser religidses Leben das Erfassen des Irrationalen, des 
‘ganz Anderen’, des Géttlichen getreten, das uns als Méglichkeit in jedem 
Geschehen nahe tritt, als wirkliche Erfiillung dem einen hier, dem andern 
da geschenkt wird, im Anschluss an Ueberlieferung oder frei von ihr, 
jedenfalls aber ohne dass wir Gesetz und Regel anzugeben wiissten. Gott 
spricht auch heute in wundervollen Zungen, und wir vermégen ihm zu 
lauschen genau so ohne Bedenken und Vorbehalte, wie die Alten der 
Sprache des Wunders lauschten. Und diese Erkenntnis macht uns auch 
frei von jeder unkritischen Aengstlichkeit gegeniiber antiken Wunder- 
berichten”. 
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Altogether in harmony with this view of religion as having to 
do with the irrational, Dibelius develops his view of faith as 
in sharp antithesis with knowledge. For, according to his 
thought, faith is not a response of the individual living in 
the midst of history to the divine word spoken in history, but 
merely the appropriation of the values of the supra-historical 
reality. Here fundamentally the choice lies between a rational 
universe and an irrational one. For if any part of reality is 
irrational, all of it must be irrational. The view of reality as 
absolutely and thoroughly rational is possible only on the 
basis of Christian theism. And true knowledge of God is 
possible because man has been created in His image. 

It must be admitted that Dibelius seems to qualify the 
dualism at this point by relating faith to the knowledge of 
history when he says, as was observed more fully above, that 
the history of Christ is a genuine sign of the reality of God 
upon which we must venture our life. Although this qualifi- 
cation may be viewed as a step back from Barthianism towards 
the historism of the old Liberal position, it is not clear how it 
harmonizes with his basic principles nor how it overcomes his 
own objections to the Liberal view. For it evidently departs 
from the basic distinction between the realm of history and 
the realm of religion which has been drawn with an indelible 
line throughout his writings. And in describing a phase of 
history, that is thought of as purely relative, as constituting 
a genuine sign of the reality of God, he virtually ascribes to 
that history the evaluation of revelation, and so falls back 
into the error of historism which he has been so much con- 
cerned to oppose. The tenuousness of this connection of faith 
with history and the incongruity of stating, on his principles, 
that human destiny is bound up with history are observed 
most pointedly when it is recalled that, according to his 
judgment, faith that is real faith cannot be destroyed by any 
proof that the historical message was false, and that he asks 
us to venture our lives upon a record that is defective and 
burdened with error on the view that, notwithstanding these 
faults, the record is a sign of the reality of God!s? 


s?On the subject of faith and the truth of the Christian message the 
reader may profitably consult What is Faith? by J. Gresham Machen. 
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The faith which affords contact with the supra-historical 
realm has been described as involving such a powerful change 
in attitude that the man who experiences it may be described 
as a new being. This language, it should be noted, is not 
intended to express anything like the orthodox doctrine of 
salvation. It is not an experience that involves a change of 
human nature or is grounded in the historical redemption of 
Christ. On Dibelius’ view of history Christ’s life and death 
could not constitute God’s action in history for the redemp- 
tion of His people; and on his view of man there can be no 
talk of human guilt or of the corruption of human nature. 
Sin is essentially an aspect of ‘‘creaturehood’’, of man as 
man; it is a corollary of man’s position on the historical plane 
of existence. So also grace, losing all of its particularity and 
power to save, becomes a corollary of the nearness of God. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that “the new being” in 
Dibelius’ construction is not one who has been saved by the 
sacrifice and Spirit of Christ but one who, through the procla- 
mation of the kingdom, is “‘seized by the overpowering near- 
ness of God’’. It appears, therefore, that his view of individual 
salvation, like the other elements in his interpretation of 
Christianity, is determined by his philosophical presupposi- 
tions or, at least, is the result of a reshaping of the materials 
of Christian tradition in a modern philosophical mold. 

The chief deficiency of Dibelius’ historical reconstruction 
is bound up with the factor that gives it its greatest strength, 
namely, the affirmation of the historicity of the messianic 
consciousness of Jesus. It is clearly to his credit that he 
admits that even the radical reduction of the evangelical tra- 
dition by the method of form-criticism does not succeed in 
discovering an unmessianic stratum, but, unfortunately, the 
implications of the acknowledgment of the historicity of the 
claim fall far short of realization. While he does not yield to 
the Liberal absurdity of interpreting the messianic conscious- 
ness as a mere form that does not touch His central thought 
concerning Himself and as a burden that He would gladly 
have thrown aside, he does fail to recognize the profound 
meaning which anyone who claimed messiahship would dis- 
cover in his own history. If this is true on any meaning of 
messiahship, how can it fail to be comprehended if the Anointed 
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of the Lord interpreted His significance in terms of the coming 
of the Son of Man? Surely, this view of messiahship is super- 
natural to the core. Indeed, Dibelius does somewhat dim the 
glory of the light which shines about the figure of the Son 
of Man by giving the whole concept, on inadequate grounds, 
an exclusively future reference. But even such an expedient 
does not succeed in reducing the figure to natural limits, a 
fact which the radicals, in keeping with their characteristically 
sounder interpretation of the meaning of the gospels, have not 
failed to recognize.’3 Because of the supreme self-importance 
which was necessarily involved in the claim to be the Son 
of Man, it is impossible to subordinate the person of Jesus 
to the message of the coming kingdom, as Dibelius attempts 
to do. This judgment is fully borne out by Daniel 7:13 f. 
where the glorious figure who is in intimate association with 
the Ancient of Days is given dominion, glory and a kingdom. 
He is not called to serve the kingdom, as Dibelius’ construc- 
tion would seem to involve, but to be served by the kingdom, 
and that eternally.* 

From still another point of view the inadequacy of Dibelius’ 
view of the messiahship may be observed. He makes use of 
the generally recognized presence of an attitude of passivity 
on Jesus’ part to support his view of the subordination of the 
messiahship to the coming kingdom. Although Jesus was not 
an activist in a worldly sense, His passivity is both exaggerated 
and misunderstood widely. For He did freely acknowledge 
the recognition of His messiahship, and all of His teaching 
and activity bore the impress of the messianic authority which 
He claimed. The passivity which was present was really an 
expression of the thoroughly theocentric character of His con- 
sciousness, and it was because of that fact that He was con- 


83 E.g., Bousset in Kyrios Christos, pp. 11f. and Bultmann in Die 
Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition?, p. 145. 

54 The inadequacy of Dibelius’ view of the messiahship also appears in 
connection with his consideration of the reason for the execution of Jesus. 
While the mere claim to be the Messiah, interpreted politically, might 
account for the Roman sentence, it does not begin to account for the 
judgment by the Jewish authorities. The basis for their judgment must 
have been the supernatural character of His messianic claim. Cf. Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, pp. 256 ff. (E.T., pp. 312 ff.); Vos, The Self-Disclosure 
of Jesus, pp. 173 ff.; Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar usw., p. 1017. 
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cerned to do only God’s will in the world, even though that 
will required Him to endure suffering and humiliation.‘ 

It is because Dibelius fails to interpret the messianic con- 
sciousness as theocentrically constituted that he finds no room 
for the redemptive significance of the Passion as that is set 
forth in the record of Jesus’ teaching. He would admit, of 
course, that the gospels represent the suffering and death of 
Christ as the fulfillment of the will of God as found in the 
Old Testament, his interpretation of the Passion story from 
this point of view having been outlined above. But he does 
not recognize this view of the death of Christ as historical; 
it has arisen, he thinks, to meet the theological and apologetic 
needs of the early church. Once the messiahship is accepted 
as historical, however, the interpretation of the messianic task 
in terms of the Old Testament should follow as a matter of 
course. And the manner in which the passivity of Jesus is 
unfolded in the gospels implies that the messianic task was 
understood in terms of the divine declarations concerning the 
Servant of the Lord in Isaiah.s° The soteriological interpreta- 
tion of the life and death of Christ need not be referred, 


_ therefore, to the developments in the early church. It is an 


inseparable element of the messianic consciousness of Jesus. 
Accordingly, the history of Jesus, once He was recognized as 
the Messiah, immediately became the object of interest and 
concern not only because of the supernatural claims which 
He made but also because this history was viewed as fulfilling 
the will of God concerning the redemption of His people. 
Moreover, if the tremendous implications of Jesus’ claims 
are acknowledged, it is no longer necessary to set the Chris- 
tology of the early church sharply at variance with Jesus’ 
thought concerning Himself. If the disciples after His death 
could have conceived of the possibility of His resurrection 
from the dead, it does not appear why the Son of Man, who 
went to the cross to accomplish God’s redemptive purpose 


8s The implications of the theocentric character of the messiahship of 
Jesus have been admirably stated by Schlatter in Die Zweifel an der 
Messianitat Jesu, 1907; cf. also Vos, op. cit., pp. 56 ff., 98 ff. 

86 It is a merit of Otto’s interpretation in The Kingdom of God and the 
Son of Man that he recognizes that Jesus joined to the Son of Man con- 
ception the program of suffering as the Isaianic Servant. 
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as a ransom for many, might not have expected and taught 
His victory over the grave. The gospel of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, while it necessarily waited for the 
history to be accomplished to receive its complete formulation, 
by no means represents a conception of the history of Christ 
that is at variance with His own messianic consciousness. 
Accordingly, the claim that Jesus did not demand recognition 
of His messiahship as a requirement for salvation cannot stand 
because it is contradicted not only by particular passages like 
the parable of the wicked husbandman but also by the very 
meaning of the messiahship.5? 

The intrinsic weakness of the literary criticism of Dibelius 
also appears in a clear light if it is related to his treatment 
of the messiahship. His fluctuations between the Liberal and 
the radical points of view have been noted. If the historicity 
of the messianic consciousness, and of a considerable portion 
of the rest of the tradition, may be accepted because of the 
presence of eye-witnesses in the early church, the question 
arises why their presence was not determinative of the tradi- 
tion in a more comprehensive fashion. Moreover, if the history 
of the Messiah was set forth as a sign of the coming of the 
kingdom, and had an indispensable place in the Christian 
message, why was there not an immediate need of appeal to 
those who could attest the truth of this history, and an 
immediate interest in trustworthy reports of that history; 
indeed, why should Jesus not have appointed His disciples to 
provide that attestation of His history?5* Dibelius is in the 


s7 Dibelius refers this parable to the reflection of the early church, 
The Message of Jesus Christ, p. 154. 

The tension in Dibelius’ reconstruction may be observed in still another 
matter. If Jesus teaching about Himself is acknowledged at its true value, 
and is freed from the extreme eschatological interpretation which represents 
Him as quite mistaken about His central message, it will no longer appear 
incongruous that Jesus should have given specific teaching for the life of 
the church. In Jesus, p. 49, he speaks of the circle of disciples as forming 
“die Kerngemeinde des kiinftigen Gottesvolks”’. 

88 Dibelius, Gospel Criticism and Christology, pp. 82 f., in a fashion that 
is typical of the form-critical approach, condemns Papias’ concern with 
individuals like Peter and Mark, as opposed to the many preachers who 
have remained nameless, as representing the first age of Christianity ‘‘far 
too much after the style of a later, more educated and more literary 
Christianity”’. 
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strange position of viewing the gospels as Christological docu- 
ments of the primitive church which represent a point of view 
at variance with that of Jesus Himself and yet regarding them 
as reliable in their main affirmation about Jesus. 

As a form-critic he insists that the framework of the gospel 
records must be rejected on the view that the stories and 
sayings at first circulated in isolated fashion; yet he appeals 
to the absence of a framework in the resurrection narratives 
as evidence of their unhistorical character and supports the 
messianic consciousness on the assumption of the correctness 
of the framework of the Passion story. His form-critical 
method does not offer any really objective criteria to support 
his positive interpretation of Jesus, for only his own historical 
presuppositions and his resultant reconstruction of the early 
history can provide a basis for distinguishing between the 
message of Jesus and that of the early church. Thus his 
views of the ‘‘tales” and “legends” are decisively determined 
by his judgment as to what Jesus may have been and what 
He may not have been. His presuppositions may not allow 
him to affirm that Jesus performed real miracles and received 
divine protection, but these elements cannot be eliminated on 
the ground that they are incongruous with the claim of 
messiahship. Why should not the transcendent Anointed of 
the Lord receive His divine protection and why should He 
not exhibit supernatural power? 

Ultimately the choice which the gospels offer is that of 
believing their testimony or that of rejecting it outright. 
The issue lies between the radical view which sees that 
testimony in its unity but frankly rejects it because of its 
own critical presuppositions and the position of Christian 
theism which acknowledges the history of Jesus as God’s 
action in history for the salvation of His people. The medi- 
ating effort of Dibelius fails to persuade our minds and to 
set our hearts at rest, and leaves us with an inner conflict 
between them. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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John Macmurray: The Clue to History. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1939. xii, 243. $2.50. 


In the situation created by the war an ever-present temptation faces 
every Christian. It is the temptation to shirk his duty with respect to a 
judgment upon the political and social crisis of the world and to take, 
instead, one of the two easy ways out. One of these easy ways is to adopt 
the superficial speculations of the all-wise prophetic hobbyists who ride 
their pet theories to destruction by their assumption of omniscient assur- 
ance. The other is to retire into the shell of a false type of Christian piety 
and to adopt the attitude that a sanctified Christian will not soil his hands 
with the political and social evils of this world. 

The adoption of either of these courses means that the Christian who 
so acts is forgetting that God, the God of the Bible, is the Creator and 
Sovereign of this entire universe, and that he has placed upon his children 
the obligation of proclaiming a gospel which has a message for every side 
of human life. 

In the analysis of the present political and social crisis the student will 
find few more stimulating and question-provoking guides than the volume 
by Professor John Macmurray now under review. Even though the reader 
may differ, not only in detail but in respect to broader analyses, with the 
author, the book does not thereby lose its value, for its great services are 
those of a gadfly and a midwife in the Socratic sense. It provokes cogita- 
tion and brings ideas to the birth. 

Professor Macmurray of University College, London, is one of the 
younger of the able thinkers of Great Britain, who has been making his 
voice increasingly heard within the last few years. In this volume he 
attempts an analysis of the forces which have shaped human history in 
the European cultural tradition down to the present day. In spite of a 
certain prolixity at times, the task is brilliantly performed. 

Macmurray places the influence of Christianity at the center of his 
analysis. He recognizes the historical fact that Christianity has been 
influential in determining the course of events throughout the period 


since Jesus lived upon earth. More than that, he believes that what he 
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identifies as Christianity is of vital importance to thoughtful men who are 
concerned with the future development of mankind. He himself is con- 
cerned with that development. He is convinced that the highest form of 
that development can take place only by the avenue of emphasizing 
the community. Such a highly-prized value as freedom, for example, can 
reach the true summit of its development only in an organized community. 
This is an idea radically different from the traditional American one and 
from that of most lovers of freedom the world over. 

What lies at the basis of Macmurray’s conclusions? What determines 
the trend of thought which reaches these conclusions and sets forth this 
end? We are not, of course, concerned at the present time with ultimate 
determinatives but only with the basic conceptions which make possible 
the building up of these conclusions. They are, in the reviewer’s opinion: 
(1) a false, but not individually peculiar, view of the nature of Christianity, 
(2) a misconception of the mission of Jesus, (3) a wrong view of the state 
and abilities of mankind, (4) a perverse conception of the cause of cultural 
development. 

Macmurray’s view of what has really happened in the past, and of what 
the possibilities for the future of society are, may, perhaps, properly be 
set forth in skeletal form. Three types of consciousness have marked 
human history —the pragmatic, the contemplative, and the religious 
(p. 20). These are typified in the Roman, Greek and Hebrew cultures 
respectively. The first two of these cultures are dualistic in nature, only 
the third is unitary. In this third culture religion is the dominant, synthe- 
sizing factor (pp. 27 ff.). All is unified under God (pp. 38 f.). 

It is within this culture that Jesus appeared and that Christianity was 
born. “Christianity is primarily the movement which Jesus founded 
rather than the doctrines that he taught’’ (p. 4). The factor of historical 
continuity with the movement which Jesus originated is, in Macmurray’s 
opinion, more important as a criterion of Christianity than any loyalty to 
the doctrines which he proclaimed or the ideas which he expressed. This 
historical continuity is not primarily to be traced through external organi- 
zation, but through the purpose which Jesus defined (p. 5). It is the latter 
factor which is important. Neither the set of ideas which Jesus taught nor 
the way of life which Jesus inculcated and exemplified should be considered 
as the criterion in defining Christianity. The continuous living tradition is 
the thread which binds Christians of all ages together as belonging to the 
same stream, the stream which flows out from the unitary Hebrew con- 


sciousness. 


In the Greek 





The Greek and Roman societies were both dualistic. 
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society the material was sacrificed to the spiritual, in the Roman society 
the spiritual to the material, but in both cases a static dualism persisted. 
This dualistic tradition in Europe has malformed Christianity. Official 
Christianity accepted the Roman external structure and the Greek philo- 
sophical thought-forms and conformed to a dualistic pattern. But the 
vital force of the true Christian tradition persistently opposes the official 
forms and is forcing Europe toward their ultimate destruction. 

The condition of human freedom is, Macmurray says, an acceptance of 
the concept of community and its application to society. But the world 
today is organized to resist the introduction of this concept. In order to 
maintain our individual liberties, we oppose the one possible secure basis 
for individual freedom (pp. 186f.). It is in Soviet Russia that this concept 
has made encouraging progress (p. 207). Dualism of control still persists, 
but unity is manifested in intention. One of the chief obstacles in the way 
of its realization is the anti-religious campaign. Ultimately we shall see a 
universal socialist community. 

A remarkable quality of this book is the fact that, although it operates 
with a number of false conceptions, there is an unusual degree of value in 
its stresses and conclusions. 

To consider, first, some of the false conceptions, the notion of Chris- 
tianity which Macmurray entertains is an utterly unbiblical one. If the 
fundamental authority of Christianity is in any sense the Bible, then that 
volume gives no comfort whatsoever to the idea that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is simply to be discovered in the continuity of a living tradition. 
The Bible makes it plain that Christianity is a message of salvation and 
that that message of salvation concerns the work of Jesus, performed in a 
particular historical situation and in a particular geographical location. 
Further, the Bible’s view of the state of man is far less optimistic than 
Macmurray’s. For the latter to say that Jesus was surprised by the blind- 
ness and foolishness of men rather than by their wickedness (p. 90), is to 
understand the Biblical account neither of Jesus nor of men. 

What then are the reasons why Macmurray’s conclusions are so worthy 
of careful consideration? They are two. In the first place, Macmurray 
acknowledges the existence of a God, and not only of a God but of a sover- 
eign of whom he says that “‘it is nonsensical to think that his intention in 
history will not be realized’’ (p. 94). This recognition of absolute divine 
sovereignty is doubtless far short of the biblical, Reformed conception, 
but it has a vital root of the matter in it. 

In the second place, Macmurray recognizes that all of human history 
and every department of human life are subject to one standard of ethical 
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demand. The standard is not fixed by conditions, but conditions are 
subject to the standard. An author who recognizes that politics is just as 
vitally the subject of God’s control and of his ethical demands as any other 
department of life has come upon the right track to find the source of 
today’s world catastrophe. If he would go to the end of the road, he would 
discover there the ideal plan for a perfect synthesis of individual liberty 
and common welfare. 

But no mere tradition of an unselfish intention will bring in this syn- 
thesis. It can only be done by a combination of perfect individual freedom 
with the unselfishness which Jesus exemplified. It does not lie within the 
power of sinful men, or even of sinful men saved .by grace, to bring this 
about. But, individuals may, by grace, make an approach to it, and every 
effort must be bent to that end. In the long run the perfection of the ideal 
will be reached only with the supernatural setting-up of the Kingdom of 
God in the personal presence of the King. 

Macmurray refuses to accept the key to ultimate knowledge — the recog- 
nition of the trustworthiness of the divine revelation presented by the 
Bible (pp. 60f.). Its accuracy appears to him unimportant. Instead of a 
historical narrative he finds a myth (p. 107). 

That there is here a fundamental misunderstanding of the factual basis 


of Christianity is evident from the following: 


“The emergence of ‘theology’ proves that the Christian Church had 
fallen a victim to dualism, and become conformed to ‘the fashion of 
this world’. The fact that it was the Stoic philosophy which provided 
the chief intellectual instrument for the construction of theology shows 
that the practical moment in dualism is dominant, and that the theology 
is primarily a means of organization and administration. Its underlying 
intention is to ‘keep the peace’ by imposing a law of thought by which 
‘heresy’ can be judged, condemned and effectually dealt with by the 
ruling class of the Church”’ (pp. 144 f.). 


This utter failure to recognize the vital and unitary relationship of theology 
to every sphere of life is most disappointing. Theology holds the key to 
the problem Macmurray is posing, for dualism can only finally be overcome 
by a comprehensive theology based on revelation, which will increasingly 
animate the entire being of regenerate men. There is no other way to 
overcome the selfishness which inevitably generates that béte noire which 
Macmurray ever fears, the will to power (p. 209). 

The genius of Macmurray is manifested in this book in its presentation, 
in comprehensive, unified fashion, of the great antitheses of modern society: 
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individualism and communism, democracy and fascism, the class structure 
and a classless organization of society, the Jew and the ‘“‘Aryan’’, emotion 
and intellect, Christianity and paganism. Let him who would study these 
things, read it. 
PauL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Jacques Maritain: True Humanism. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1938. xvii, 304. $3.50. 


Jacques Maritain is a Roman Catholic layman, convert to the faith, and 
professor at the Catholic Institute in Paris. More consistently, perhaps, 
than any other leading contemporary philosopher, he is a follower of the 
great medieval doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas. The neo-Thomists, generally, 
recognize that it is unprofitable to revive thirteenth century thought as 
such. What they seek to do is, on the one hand, to understand the problems 
of the twentieth century, and, on the other, to seize the authentic spirit of 
St. Thomas. In this way they propose to treat modern problems ‘“‘as the 
Angelic Doctor would do if he were to return to lead our thinking.”* For 
such a task, Jacques Maritain is admirably fitted as one who has made his 
own way to St. Thomas out of the depths of modern skepticism by several 
stages and over a period of many years. 

True Humanism represents the text of six lectures delivered by Professor 
Maritain in August, 1934, at the University of Santander. With an addi- 
tional chapter and appendix, the lectures were published in French in 1936 
under the title of Humanisme Intégral. The English version is complete, 
including footnotes, but clumsily translated. 

(1) The book begins with an account of the origin and development of 
modern anthropocentric humanism. According to Maritain, the Middle 
Ages regarded everything from the angle of the divine: man, laden and 
wounded by sin, was seen as made for a supernatural end, and as drawing 
his life even while here below from the fountain of divine grace. The 
Renaissance was a revolt against this ‘‘other-worldliness.” It regarded 
worldly prosperity as an end in itself, no longer merely as a means to 
heaven; and it considered man as able of himself to achieve it. It hoped for 
heaven, too, as a second final end, to be enjoyed after death; and regarded 


*L. de Raeymaeker, Introduction @ la philosophie. Louvain: 1938, 
p. 183. 
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grace as in some sense necessary for its attainment. But the attitude was 
“one world at a time’. This two-compartment view of life was to continue 
even down to the present in the unreflective bourgeois mind. But in philo- 
sophical circles the dichotomy quickly resolved itself into an identity: grace 
was swallowed up in nature, man became a partaker of divine life, heaven 
became an extension of earth. Thus emerged, with Descartes, Rousseau, 
and Kant, ‘‘a proud and splendid image of the personality of man, inviol- 
able, jealous of his immanence and his autonomy, and, finally, good in 
essence” (p. 20). Yet in little more than a century, this proud notion was 
practically to disappear. Darwinism, by destroying the uniqueness of the 
human being, and Freudianism, by reducing personality to instinct and 
desire, dispersed man into his elements and forced the single personality to 
abdicate in favor of the “great historical image of humanity” (p. 22) which 
in Hegel bears the name of the State and in Marx of the Communist 
Society. 

This is the ‘‘Tragedy of Humanism”’, according to Maritain. And ortho- 
dox Protestants will be inclined to agree. What they will not agree with is 
Maritain’s contention that the Protestant Reformers were partly respon- 
sible for the tragedy. Assimilating the Lutheran and Calvinist doctrines 
of grace and human freedom to that of Molina, Maritain lays on them 
co-responsibility with the Classical Renaissance for the bourgeois view of 
life which regards this world as an end in itself. This is a grievous mis- 
representation. But as it is so obviously labored, and as it occupies no 
place in the argument as a whole, the reader will ascribe it to prejudice 
and pass on — not, however, without remarking that the author is less a 
scientific historian than a reforming zealot. There is doubtless a sense in 
which the Reformation did speed the rise of modern anthropocentric 
humanism, since it helped to bring about the downfall of the medieval 
economic structure. But when Calvinism put its imprimatur on the rising 
life of business, it was seeking to conserve for the Kingdom of God some- 
thing which was coming anyway, and with which the Catholic moralists 
were proving themselves quite unable to cope.? Surely it cannot be blamed 
if hypocrites used its teachings as a mask for covetousness. It was striving 
against this very anthropocentric tendency which is here attributed to it. 
And its failure to stem it is but part of the larger failure of Christendom 
in this respect. 

(2) One of the most significant contributions of this work is its recogni- 


2R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Penguin edition, 
1938, pp. 105, 110, 210. 
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tion of the process of history. To begin with, Professor Maritain shows 
that the socialist idea of humanism, which (even in its materialist and 
dialectical form) inevitably includes ‘‘a certain messianic claim” and ‘‘a 
secularized transposition of the last Judgement and the Kingdom of God” 
(p. 50), involves a denial of historical process. The truly Christian human- 
ism, however, refuses to ‘‘make man static at any one point in his evolu- 
tion” (p. 49). It recognizes that ‘if there is a human nature which as 
such is unchanging, it is precisely a nature which is in motion, the nature 
of a being of flesh made in the image of God, i. e. astonishingly progressive 
both in good and in evil” (p. 49). For the Christian, “history is a move- 
ment towards the Kingdom of God” (p. 52), but the Kingdom of God 
lies ‘‘essentially beyond history and time” (p. 50). 

Having thus escaped the dangers bound up with the “golden age’, it 
remains for Christianity to give a positive doctrine of progress. Rejecting 
the univocal error, which “‘leads to the belief that these supreme rules and 
principles (of human action) must be everywhere applied in the same 
way”, and the equivocal error, which “holds that historical conditions 
become so different with time that their very governing principles must 
be heterogeneous”, Maritain finds the solution in the Thomistic doctrine 
of analogy, that “‘the principles do not vary, neither do the supreme prac- 
tical laws of human life: but they are applied in ways which are essentially 
diverse, corresponding to one and the same concept only by a similitude 
of proportion” (p. 132). 

Applied to the philosophy of culture, this approach provides us with 
the concept of the concrete historical ideal. 

There are certain characteristics which will be typical of the Christian 
political ideal im any age: (a) it will have as its specific end the good of 
the whole (a different thing from the sum of individual goods); (b) this 
good will be primarily personal, i. e., it will be directed “towards such a 
development of social conditions as will lead the generality to a level of 
material, moral and intellectual life in accord with the good and peace of 
all, such as will positively assist each person in the progressive conquest 
of the fullness of personal life and spiritual liberty” (p. 128); (c) though 
the temporal city provides a real happiness and is a true end, yet its hap- 
piness is only relative; and its end must be subordinate to the supra-tem- 
poral end, which is the absolute end and happiness of men, both individu- 
ally and in society, and which is the peregrinal aspect of the earthly city. 

But this Christian ideal is further determined by the stage of economic 
and social evolution of any particular age. The course of history is not 
entirely determined by evolution, as Marx taught: man, in virtue of his 
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will and reason, is able, by fixing on an ideal, to “raise new currents in 
the flood of circumstance, which make one with other forces and trends 
and pre-existent conditions, to determine the movement of history” 
(p. 124). But the mind, in formulating its ideal, must study the concrete 
situation to disengage from it ‘‘the intelligible and practical themes which 
direct action’’ (p. 126). 

When we come to consider the present social and economic situation in 
the light of Christian principles, the ideal before us is marked by the fol- 
lowing features. (a) The autonomy of the temporal order, as against the 
medieval ideal of the Holy Empire. A careful distinction is made between 
the spiritual and secular planes of Christian activity. Insofar as the 
Christian is engaged in the affairs of the Church, he acts as a Christian 
as such; insofar as he is engaged in humanity’s earthly affairs, he acts 
simply as a Christian. It is an “enlightened political element” of Chris- 
tian laymen, therefore, to which we must look for the transformation of 
society. (b) Pluralism, as against the medieval tendency towards political 
unity. As society grows more complex, its organic structure becomes 
more and more apparent, and its heterogeneous parts offer greater resist- 
ance to mechanical attempts at unity. This will involve not merely a 
greater degree of political autonomy for regional units, but increasing 
differentiation within the very structure of society. The Christian city, 
for example, must allow for diversity of religious and political activity. 
(c) The Freedom of Persons, as against the medieval idea of force in the 
service of God. The modern bourgeois notion of freedom is abstract and 
impersonal, characterized by the phrase Jaissez faire, hence is only the 
beginning of freedom. The Christian secular order, mindful of the dignity 
of every man’s person, shall combine with an “insistence on the extra- 
territoriality of the person with regard to temporal and political means” 
(p. 171) an endeavor to give human liberty a concrete and positive embodi- 
ment in institutions and in the social structure. Mindful that true freedom 
is one with spiritual perfection, the state will recognize its duty ‘“‘to assist 
the Church in the free accomplishment of this mission” (p. 173) to make 
Christ known. Among other changes making for freedom will be a new 
economic order. Bourgeois capitalism must go, because it values things 
rather than men, and because its law is that the abundance of one demands 
the poverty of others. But socialism is no better solution, because it loses 


3A third plane of activity where thie spiritual adjoins the temporal, 
as, for example, in questions of marriage, education, etc., does not con- 
cern us here. It is the plane of ‘‘Catholic Action”. 
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sight of the essence of human personality. The freedom of persons will 
only be preserved on the recognition of the principles worked out by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, that property “should be individual or private, 
since without it the working activity of the person would be hindered; but 
... the use of the goods which are individually possessed should serve the 
common good of all” (p. 178). Therefore, the solution of the economic 
problem must lie in the direction of a redistribution of ownership. Here 
the pluralistic principle comes in again: industrial economy, because of 
its dimensions, demands “‘a certain collectivisation of ownership”; agri- 
culture, however, would seem to demand “‘a renewal and revivification of 
the family-type of economy and ownership” (pp. 158 f.). 

It must be borne in mind that the opinions here set forth in no way 
represent the Catholic Church. The reader will recall that the lectures 
were originally given in Republican Spain, where the idea of the non- 
intervention of the Church in politics had real point. He will also be 
interested to know that during the ensuing civil war in Spain, Maritain 
was in bad odor with many Catholics because he favored “positive imparti- 
ality” on the part of the Church. Thus, Maritain must be seen, first of 
all, as waging a war within the Church. That anti-bourgeois, anti-fascist 
sentiments are also contrary to general Catholic sentiment is very evident. 
But this latter fact is not of itself so important. If the Church as Church 
were to refrain from taking sides in these matters, the differences of opinions 
among Catholics would represent a healthy condition. 

(3) It is unlikely that there will be many among the readers of this 
Journal who will be impatient with Professor Maritain because he finds 
it necessary to lay a solid philosophical foundation for political action. 
All will desire to know, however, whether the author has any concrete 
suggestions. They may be assured that he has not neglected this aspect 
of the subject. 

The main objective of the Christian political action, according to 
Maritain, lies in the distance, requiring what Maritain designates as “‘heroic 
treatment”. It will be ‘a thing in the making and ever requiring to be 
made”’ (p. 253), hence the men who bring it about will always be laboring 
without ever receiving the full fruits of their labors. Towards this end 
men should organize in political societies as many societies as there 
are points of view (for Maritain does not claim that his is the only possible 
Christian philosophy of culture) —, which, while forming various alliances 
with a view to immediate gains, will yet preserve their freedom so as to 
“guard the germ of a vitally christian (long-range) policy’ (p. 259). 


4 Time, Sept. 12, 1938, p. 42. 
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There is also a more immediate objective. ‘The birth of a new world 
marks the death of the old one, and hence it is necessary that the latter 
should not die too soon, nor of a fever which will leave its inheritors nothing 
but physical defects” (p. 262, note). Here again Maritain calls for Chris- 
tian political formations of a secular kind, comparable to the Communist 
Party but founded ‘‘on the principle of respect for human personality 
and the spiritual force of evangelical love” (p. 266). These, however, 
“‘presuppose a profound spiritual revolution, [and] they can only come 
into existence as one expression of the resurrection of religious forces in 
men’s hearts’’ (p. 267). The work of preparing the ground by propaganda 
and organization is the most immediate task before us. It is a task which 
has been neglected so long that perhaps it can only be carried on now at 
the cost of martyrdom. But Maritain has no doubt that it will be carried 


on, and one day triumph over the totalitarian forms. 


It is difficult for one who is in no sense a political economist to give a 
fair appreciation of a book the chief significance of which lies in its pro- 
posals for the emendation of society. What it needs is a reviewer who 
knows about Jaissez faire and collective ownership. There is too much 
dismissing of important books by reviewers whose only equipment is the 
doctrines of creation and of the infallibility of Scripture. However, there 
seems to be no other alternative for the present writer than the approach 
of a student of theology and philosophy. 

The natural point to lay hold of is the Roman Catholic doctrine of Man. 
Without going into the traditional differences between the Roman Catholic 
and the Reformed theologians, it will suffice to note that on the Catholic 
position the blessings which we may call “spiritual life’? were not natural 
to man as God created him — i. e., were not included in the divine image 
of God in man — but were a special crowning gift of divine grace. With 
this fact in mind, we should like to raise the question whether, on the 
Romish doctrine, it is possible to arrive at any truly integral humanism. 
As a matter of fact, we believe there is a certain dualism extending all 
through Professor Maritain’s book. 


This dualism is apparent as soon as he comes to define what man is. 
“For mediaeval thought,”’ says Maritain, “...man was not merely an 
animal endowed with reason (italics mine), according to Aristotle’s famous 
doctrine, which truly can be regarded as a ‘naturally catholic’ one,—.... 
man was also a person; and one may observe that this notion of person 
carries a christian hall-mark, so to say’’ (p. 2). It would probably be an 


injustice to Maritain to identify the ‘“‘rational animal” of Aristotle with 
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the Roman Catholic notion of the natural man, and “personality” with 
the Roman Catholic notion of a donum superadditum. Nevertheless, we 
feel that he practically slips into this. On the same page, he continues: 
“Moreover, in his actual historical existence man for mediaeval thought 
was never simply his natural self. He is a being out of joint and wounded, 
— wounded by the devil with the wound of concupiscence and by God’s 
wound of love. On the one hand he carries the burden of original sin, he 
is born dispossessed of the gifts of grace, not indeed corrupted in the sub- 
stance of his being, but wounded in his nature. On the other hand he is 
made for a supernatural end: to see God as God beholds Himself, to reach 
even to the very life of God; he is traversed by the calls of actual grace, 
and if he does not turn against God his power of refusal, he bears within 
him even here below the truly divine life of sanctifying grace and of its 
gifts. Hence, in point of existence, we may say that man is at once a 
natural and a supernatural being’’ (pp. 2 f., italics mine). In this passage, 
the natural self seems to be conceived as morally indifferent — his impulse 
to sin is ascribed to the downward tug of the devil; his impulse to love is 
ascribed to the upward tug of God. The fully developed moral and religious 
self is not a natural being, but a being endowed with additional super- 
natural gifts. 

The dualism between the natural and the supernatural being here 
described is further apparent when we come to Maritain’s discussion of 
civilization and religion. According to Maritain, ‘‘civilisation is thus seen 
to be a natural thing in the same sense as are the workings of reason and 
virtue, whose fruit and accomplishment it is. It answers to an essential 
impulse of human nature, but is in itself a work of our spirit and our 
freedom acting in cooperation with nature” (p. 88, italics mine). It would 
correspond to the working of the natural self, the “rational animal” of 
Aristotle, which it will be remembered was also a ‘‘political animal”. But 
religion, on this view, is the province of the ‘“‘supernatural” self. ‘‘For 
the Christian, the true religion is essentially supernatural and, because it 
is supernatural, it is not a part of man, nor of the world, nor of a race, ror 
of a culture, nor of civilisation,— it belongs to the inner life of God” 
(pp. 89f., italics mine). If this simply meant that the true religion is not 
the result of our searching but of God’s revelation, it would be acceptable 
enough to Calvinists. But, clearly, more is involved. When Maritain 
says that religion is not natural to man, he is not merely thinking about 
man’s sinful condition — he means that religion is unnatural to man as 
such. 


But the significance of this dualism is by no means exhausted here. We 
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see it again when we come to the question of the relation of the Kingdom 
of God and history. Maritain’s position is summarized in the following: 
“To my mind it is a betrayal at once of man and of God not to understand 
that history is a movement towards the Kingdom of God and not to wish 
for the coming of that Kingdom. But it is absurd to think that it will 
come in and as a part of history, where good and evil are inextricably inter- 
twined. Prepared by the growth of history, and by the progressive mixing 
and refining of the human being that it involves, it will come at the end of 
history, at that hour of the resurrection of the dead to which all history 
leads’ (p. 52). There is much here, again, with which we can agree. We 
believe, at least, that the Kingdom will only find its consummation “at 
that hour of the resurrection of the dead’’. But again, on our position, this 
is because of sin: there is nothing in time and history that is inherently 
opposed to the Kingdom of God. In fact, an important part of our faith 
is that Christ’s Kingdom is even now marching through history. There 
is no notion in Maritain of the present outworking of the Kingdom of 
God in the world. It is something transcendent, a supernatural state 
toward which history moves, and by which the whole temporal order is 
vivified and elevated (p. 91). But it is not a part of history. Here we see 
the real basis for Maritain’s zeal to keep the Church out of politics. It is 
not merely a matter of expediency: Church and State belong to different 
realms. The only contact between the two is through individual Chris- 
tians, who derive eternal principles from the Church and seek their concrete 
realization in the world. 

Because of this persistent dualism between nature and grace — a dualism 
not unrelated to that of the Theology of Crisis —, we have questioned 
whether Professor Maritain has a really integral humanism, or whether, 
on the Thomist position, it is possible to arrive at one. Our suspicion is 
that the source of this dualism in the Roman Catholic position (as in the 
Theology of Crisis) is due to an attempt to mix a rationalistic world-view 
with a world-view based on faith. The two will not mix. And at no place 
is it more obvious that the two will not mix than in the doctrine of Man. 
’ Aristotle worked out a psychology, a system of ethics, and a system of 
politics without any notion either of the personal God or of the human per- 
sonality. Thomism has taken over the Aristotelian philosophy, and sought 
to cap it at every point with a revealed theology. The result is a bifurcated 
world. To be sure, bifurcation constitutes no difficulty for an Aristotelian, 
as long as the parts can be subordinated one to the other according to the 
hylomorphic principle. However, to make the donum superadditum a form 
of the natural life, religion the form of culture, the Kingdom of God the 
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form of history, and God the form of the world is a type of integration 
that not even the neo-Thomists care to follow out. Thus, it seems, nature 
and grace will have to remain in opposition. And while nature cries out, 
“not indeed for grace as such, which nature by itself does not know, but 
for that plenitude which in fact grace alone can give’’ (p. 70), there seems 
to be no hope for the two really to “get together”’ till the end of the world 
and time. The resurrection will be the supremely “‘integrating’’ event. 
But how does it integrate the two except by destroying nature? 


JEAN FAUROT 
Toronto, Ontario. 


* Edwin Lewis: The Faith We Declare. The Fondren Lectures for 1939. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 1939. 236. $2.00. 


Within recent years there has been a considerable change in the theo- 
logical climate. The older liberalism with its emphasis upon social reform 
and its confident faith in an inevitable progress has been sorely shaken 
by the events of the past quarter-century. Karl Barth and others on the 
continent have led a movement of reaction against liberalism’s immanent- 
ism and superficial optimism and their views have made a considerable 
impression here in America. As a result a number of writers who are 
either Barthians, or who are moving in a parallel direction, have strongly 
attacked the old liberal position and have emphasized the sovereignty of 
God and the weakness of man. Dr. Lewis, professor in Drew Seminary, 
is one of this number. Formerly an author of typically liberal or modern- 
istic works, he startled the religious world in 1934 with A Christian Mant- 
festo. In The Faith We Declare we have a reaffirmation of the position 
taken then. 


Many conservative Christians have been greatly encouraged at this 
turn of events. They read with joy the sharp criticisms of modernism by 
these writers. It does their hearts good to see that form of unbelief, 
which for so long ruled supreme, exposed as, after all, not Christianity 
but mere humanitarianism. They say that the fad of modernism is pass- 
ing, and men are now returning to the old faith in God and the Bible. 
These conservatives admit that many who attack modernism do net 
themselves hold the orthodox view of inspiration, and, when praisirg 
these men, they are careful to point out disagreement on that score. 
Yet they feel that, while these men have not come to a consistent Biblical 
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position, they are on their way and, therefore, are more to be praised 
than condemned. It is just this that the reviewer takes to be basic. Does 
The Faith We Declare, despite some faulty doctrinal views, sound a clarion 
call for supernatural Christianity? Then we may applaud. Does it contain 
errors so serious and fundamental as to strike at the Christian faith? 
Then we must condemn. 

Dr. Lewis makes many telling attacks upon liberalism. He points out, 
on page 61, his attitude toward the ‘liberal Jesus’. ‘Ever since the 
monumental work of Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, there 
has been an increasing conviction that the so-called ‘liberal Jesus,’ mean- 
ing Jesus as he has been ‘recovered’ for us from the standpoint of complete 
unbelief concerning every supernaturalistic feature of the record, is a 


purely imaginary character.” He sees clearly that the proponents of the 
social gospel tended to reduce the Christian religion to a mere ethical and 
social idealism. He recognizes that genuine Christianity is hostile to the 
secularism and naturalism so prevalent in our day. He points out that 
the older liberalism was often more concerned to be ‘‘modern”’ than to be 
Christian, and consequently became tainted with naturalism. He asserts 
that we have an historic Faith which must be proclaimed to an unbelieving 
world. There is no doubt that Dr. Lewis is an able and cogent writer 
and the orthodox believer will find many passages, indeed, in this book 
with which he is in hearty agreement. However, it seems to the reviewer, 
that Dr. Lewis, despite his strictures upon liberalism and modern unbelief, 
does not hold a truly evangelical position. The reviewer finds it difficult 
to put an historic Christian concept into many statements, and this 
impression is strengthened by what appear to him to be clear errors on 
points of Christian doctrine. 

It is abundantly evident that Dr. Lewis does not hold to inspiration 
in any plenary or verbal sense. On page 49 he says, ‘‘Without a doubt 
our fathers came very close to Bibliolatry; they could make no distinction 
between the Word of God and the words of men by which that Word 
was given’’. This is like the Barthian view that the words of Scripture 
and the Word of God are not identical. He says, on page 81, ‘‘It seems 
unquestionable, even as the critics say, that the Fourth Gospel was never 
written as sober, scientific, objective history”. The writer’s purpose is 
“‘to make us see Jesus’. The Fourth Gospel then is an allegory or a drama 
in which its writer seeks to show to us the greatness and the wonder of 
Jesus, but it is quite probable that Jesus never changed water into wine 
at Cana or talked to Nicodemus in Jerusalem. Instead of the marvelous 
discourses of Jesus we have only the record of a man’s impression of 
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Jesus. Surely this robs the Fourth Gospel of its divine authority for the 
Christian and leaves him groping for the Jesus who is behind the allegory. 
In allowing for difficulties in the Resurrection narratives Dr. Lewis remarks 
that the Synoptic Gospels reflect the faith of the Church so that, despite 
these difficulties, we see that the early Church held Jesus to be super- 
natural. Here again we have the idea that the New Testament books 
are only reflections of what the primitive Christians thought of Christ. 
Dr. Lewis holds that we are unable to accept some of their statements, 
but insists that we cannot escape the figure of Jesus which they present. 
The historic Christian view is that the writers of the New Testament 
books were inspired and guided by the Holy Ghost so that the product, 
while, of course, a reflection of the faith of the writer and of the Church, 
was truly the very Word of God. This would seem to be diametrically 
opposed to Dr. Lewis’ statement, on pages 89 and 90, ‘‘Perhaps we even 
begin to see what the Church has meant in ascribing divine ‘inspiration’ 
to that activity of the Christian mind by which these great insights were 
reached’’. On page 94 the author speaks of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. He says ‘‘He is not back there in Galilee. Instead, it belongs to 
him to be here and now. What but this is the meaning of the Resurrection? 
... What but this, too, is the meaning of the Ascension — a great truth 
which we can ruin, if we literalize it, but which we can work into the 
structure of the Christian faith when we take it as we should, and read it 
as indicating that he who gave himself to be ‘a new and living way’ 
remains that new and living way for evermore’. The significance for 
Lewis of the Resurrection and the Ascension is that they teach the con- 
temporaneity of Christ. He is not concerned that they be actual facts of 
history. He even warns against literalizing the Ascension lest we ruin it. 
Surely here again he goes counter to historic Christianity with its emphasis 
upon the factual character of redemption. It is difficult for the reviewer 
to see how Dr. Lewis can maintain that ‘Continuity through Change” 
which he seeks, if he allows these facts to evaporate. Is he not then back 
on the subjectivistic basis of Ritschl, the apostle of the old liberalism? 
The Christian Church through the centuries has proclaimed the Faith 
with authority and certainty, when she believed the Bible to be the 
infallible Word of God. The reviewer regrets that The Faith We Declare 
does not establish itself on this sure foundation. 

Again and again throughout the book Dr. Lewis speaks of God as 
suffering. On page 31 he refers to Him as ‘‘Sacrificial Servant”, on page 37 
as Sacrificial in his Service. Speaking of Christ, on pages 40 and 41, he 
tells us, ‘‘What he suffers, God suffers. What he does, God does. Rejection 
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of him is rejection of God. The Cross he bears God also bears. The dark 
moment of his death is a dark moment for God...’ The early Church 
carefully rejected the Patripassian error that God suffered at Calvary. 
She set forth that Christ in his human nature suffered agony for us, but 
that God as God did not suffer because it is impossible for deity to suffer. 
Of course, it is possible to speak of the Son of God as suffering because 
of the hypostatical union of the two natures. Just so Paul speaks of 
“the Church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood”. 
Certainly Dr. Lewis uses unguarded language at this point in his failure to 
distinguish between what the Son has suffered and what God has done. 
How is it possible for there to be ‘“‘a dark moment for God’’? Further- 
more there are many other passages of similar import. On page 93 we 
read, “‘And yet that incarnate experience does something for God. It means 
suffering but it is suffering that engenders redeeming power’’; on page 83, 
speaking of Christ, ‘His sufferings were the sufferings of the Eternal’; 
on page 123, “For God personally and sacrificially and sufferingly enters 
the conflict which his own action made possible, to solve the problem of 
man’s moral discord .. .”’; on page 80, ‘‘a God who is engaged in a grim 
struggle with the powers of evil, and a God who clothes himself, so to 
speak, with the Man Christ Jesus in order the better to do battle with 
the forces that oppose him’. The concept of the suffering God is so 
pervasive throughout the book that the reviewer feels it must be some- 
thing more than merely a loose use of language regarding the sufferings 
of Christ who is God. The God of the Bible is absolute in his sovereignty. 
In himself he neither struggles nor suffers. The moral evil which he has 
mysteriously permitted to enter the universe is under his control and in 
his own time shall be destroyed. That sin might be conquered he sent 
his Son to suffer, but there can be no suffering with the Triune God. 
The passages referred to above cause one to suspect that there is in the 
mind of the author the thought of God and man struggling together 
against evil, which struggle is climaxed in the sufferings and triumph of 
the one who is in himself the union of the human and divine. If so God 
is struggling against something outside of himself and beyond his control, 
and a finite God and finite man together go to war against their common 
foe. But if God be finite he ceases to be God, and the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness ceases to be assured. 

Just as there is obscurity in the author’s doctrine of God, so there is 
a lack of clarity in his doctrine of the Person of Christ. On page 40 he 
adopts the kenosis theory of the Incarnation, ‘‘How much of God can be 


humanly conveyed, humanly expressed, humanly given? Christ is the 
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answer to that question. He is God ‘emptied’ of as much as he must 
empty himself of if he would become man and experience man’s lot”. 
According to the orthodox faith, Jesus Christ is truly God; as the Nicene 
Creed states it, “‘very God of very God’’. The Eternal Son did not tempo- 
rarily lay aside any of his deity when he became incarnate. The kenosis 
view, at its best, weakens Christ’s deity and, at its worst, strips him of 
deity. Again, on pages 91 and 92, we read, ‘The point of this entry is 
Jesus Christ, who exists for no other reason than because God’s purpose 
makes him necessary, and because God’s own being makes him possible. 
This Jesus is true man, but he is man resulting from the incarnation of 
the divine. He appears within our race; he belongs to our race; he is 
under the law of our race; but his origin is in the very nature of God’’, 
What does the author mean when he speaks of his origin as being in the 
very nature of God? He is insisting upon the superhuman character of 
Christ. Christ is more than a man. His origin is in the very nature of 
God. But the divine nature of Christ is without origin. The Son of God 
was ‘‘in the beginning with God’. One may argue that Dr. Lewis is only 
asserting that Christ comes from God, but the reviewer feels that the 
language here, as elsewhere, is indicative of an underlying confusion. 
The relationship of the Father and the Son is not clearly defined. While 
Lewis speaks of the Trinity, one is left with the feeling that he allows 
no more than a modal Trinity, the Trinity merely setting forth varying 
aspects of God’s work. 

In examining Dr. Lewis’ view of the Atonement, the reviewer can find 
no evidence that he teaches the necessity of the satisfaction of divine 
justice. ‘‘All God’s dealings with man look to one end — to make out of 
him a true son of God as his Father, a true brother of all his kind. Only 
one thing can bring this to pass — man’s acceptance of the domination 
of love; and it is this domination that God, who is himself love, steadily 
and in his own chosen way is seeking’’ (p. 35). There is no intimation 
here of the need of satisfaction. On page 124 he speaks of Christ as ‘“‘a 
High Priest, who offers himself perpetually before a perpetual altar to 
make in himself perpetual atonement for his people’s sins”. But the book 
of Hebrews teaches that Christ once and for all made atonement for our 
sins. Just as he denied the factual character of the Ascension, so the 
Atonement is ideational, rather than a factual something that happened 
once in time and space. Throughout the book Dr. Lewis stresses the 
Incarnation rather than the Atonement. On page 93 he says, ‘‘This fact 
of the self-disclosure of God in Christ therefore creates an accessibility to 
God of a kind men never knew before and do not know elsewhere”. But 
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mere revelation does not create accessibility. The fact that God became 
incarnate does not save us. Calvary, not Bethlehem, is the center of the 
Christian’s hope. This same emphasis upon Incarnation is found on 
page 40, where we read, ‘Thus is Christ God visibly uttered... Hence 
his experience is the experience of a man becoming at the same time 
incorporated into the experience of God”. The metaphysical unity of God 
and man seems to be implied. When man suffers, God suffers. In the 
Incarnation they are united in their suffering, and redemption is wrought 
through the infiltration of the divine nature into human nature. This 
pantheizing concept may account for Lewis’ failure to distinguish between 
the sufferings of Christ and the work of God, between the person of the 
Son and the person of the Father, and for his omission of the need of 
satisfaction for atonement. 

The reviewer has gone at some length into these doctrinal matters 
because of his conviction that the Faith declared is not the true Christian 
Faith. He agrees wholeheartedly with many of the points made by 
Dr. Lewis, and rejoices in his exposure of much that is contrary to the 
Christian Faith, but he cannot find in this book the antidote to the world’s 
unbelief. The reviewer is convinced that Dr. Lewis does not merely fail 
to go all the way in return to orthodoxy, but that he is still committed to 
serious error as to the cardinal doctrines of the Christian Faith, and that, 
underlying these detailed statements of error cited, is a fundamental 
error in metaphysics and epistemology. The God of The Faith We Declare 
is not absolute but relative. He must struggle with self-existent, inde- 
pendent evil and he is in some metaphysical sense ‘‘at one’ with man. 
The Kantian epistemology comes out on page 14, where Dr. Lewis makes 
faith-certitudes to be less than logical-certitudes. He says that ‘‘our certi- 
tudes are something less than absolute’. If so, there is an element of 
probability and uncertainty in our faith. The Christian is just as sure, 
and even more sure, of God, Christ, salvation, etc. than he is of the 
existence of sense objects. Dr. Lewis, in the first chapter, writes at some 
length against the error of rationalism, and we certainly agree that human 
reason is impotent to solve the riddles of life, but Dr. Lewis admits that 
a non-Christian view of the world is logically as possible as a Christian 
view. He then says that by faith we hold to the Christian view. Is not 
this faith then a leap into the dark after the fashion of Kant? We know 
the phenomenal; we believe in the noumenal. The Christian thinker holds 
that God rules both the phenomenal and the noumenal. Nature is the 
revelation of God, and Scripture is the revelation of God. We believe in 
this one revelation, and, therefore, hold that the Christian view of the 
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world is not a possible one which we ‘will to believe’ but is the only 
rational view a man can adopt. It appears to the reviewer that, for Lewis, 
God, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Ascension, Creation (note his 
concessions to the evolutionary hypothesis on page 33), Revelation and 
Inspiration are nothing more than limiting concepts and faith-constructs. 
The Christian metaphysic is that God is, and all things are his creation. 
The Christian epistemology is that God has spoken, and therefore we 
believe. 

Many have hailed The Fatth We Declare as a return to evangelical 
Christianity. The reviewer regrets that he cannot accept this appraisal. 
To him the book despite its many fine qualities does not speak the language 
of evangelical faith. 


Joun P. CLELLAND 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Edward Westermarck: Christianity and Morals. New York: Macmillan. 
1939. xiii, 427. $5.00. 


This is a well set-up book of 411 pages of text with large easily-read 
type. There is a minutely detailed table of contents and two indices, one 
of persons and the other of subjects. The author, Dr. Edward Wester- 
marck, was Martin White Professor of Sociology at the University of 
London. He has been a voluminous writer whose works deal especially 
with ethical questions and with marriage and sex problems in particular. 
He reveals an extensive and intimate acquaintance with relevant literature 
and writes as one thoroughly at home with, and sure of himself in, his 
subject, expressing his thoughts in direct, unambiguous and understand- 
able language. 

In this work he first sets forth views on religion and morality. He dis- 
tinguishes between religion, which as a belief in supernatural beings, he 
says, is undoubtedly based on a feeling of uncanniness and mystery, and 
magic. ‘‘The religious attitude’, he asserts, “‘is in its nature respectful 
and humble, the magical attitude is domineering and self-assertive’’ (p. 2). 
Yet he insists that magic finds considerable place even in the Christian 
religion, which he illustrates by the sacraments of baptism and the eucha- 
rist. The moral consciousness has, he maintains, an entirely different 
foundation from the religious. ‘‘All moral concepts, which are used as 
predicates in moral judgments, are ultimately based on one or the other 


of the two emotions, moral approval and moral disapproval or indignation” 
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(p. 6). These emotions belong to what he calls retributive emotions, and 
the origin of retributive emotions may be explained by their usefulness 
to the species. The disposition to experience them may be regarded as 
an element in the animal's mental constitution that has been acquired 
through the influence of natural selection in the struggle for existence. 
The altruistic sentiment would never have come into existence without 
the reciprocity of feeling in the association of animals that take pleasure 
in each other’s company. 

But retributive emotions are moral only as they are disinterested and 
impartial. From general retributive emotions in which the emotion of 
resentment predominates as protective in its nature, the disinterested 
and impartial develop through the influence of sympathy in various ways. 
Thus the origin of the moral emotions is partly explained. Out of the 
common store of such emotions in human society custom develops, for 
custom is nothing but a generalisation of emotional tendencies applied 
to certain modes of conduct and transmitted from generation to generation. 
Custom being fixed once for all and superseding all individual preferences 
involves disinterestedness. And custom lies at the foundation of moral 
judgments. 

In religion ‘‘men not only select as their gods such supernatural beings 
as may be most useful to them in the struggle for life, but also magnify 
their good qualities in worshipping them” (p. 23). Again ‘‘There is every 
reason to believe that a god is not, in the first place, appealed to because 
he is looked upon as a guardian of veracity and good faith, but that he 
has come to be looked upon as a guardian of these duties because he has 
so often been appealed to in connection with them” (p. 26). From this 
we can discern the development of religious ideas, especially the conception 
of the characters of gods. And as gods are more knowing than men and 
mightier, they come to be invested with the guardianship of worldly 
morality to give emphasis to its rules. And yet the very carefulness in 
performing duties to a god often opens the way to gross carelessness with 
respect to the duties of worldly morality. The development of the religious 
side of human nature then leads commonly, if not regularly, to disesteem 
of social morality. It is in vain, therefore, that any attempt is made to 
found objective validity for moral judgments in the dictates of the religious 
consciousness. To moral judgments there can be no more objective validity 
than there can be objective validity to human emotions. And that means 
none at all. 

On the basis of this conception of moral judgments, in themselves, and 
in their relation to religion, Dr. Westermarck proceeds to examine the 
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ethical teachings of Jesus of Nazareth as set forth in the synoptic Gospels. 
He discards the testimony of the fourth Gospel entirely as having any 
reliability with respect to the ethical conceptions of Jesus and he accepts 
the most disruptive and radical criticism of the text of the synoptics as 
valid. His purpose first is to show that his doctrine, that the basis of moral 
judgments is simply emotional, finds clear illustration and full vindication 
in the teaching of Jesus. The doctrine of eternal retribution as the wages 
of sin which Jesus taught is used strongly to this end, while the want of 
justice in it is emphatically alleged. He reviews the ethical teaching of 
Jesus in detail to show that there is nothing in it which transcends the 
moral doctrine of other religions. He makes the anti-Pharisaical Sab- 
batarian doctrine of Christ a starting point to assert a naturalistic account 
of the origin of the Sabbath institution and to deny any identity between 
the Christian Sabbath and the Fourth Commandment. He interprets the 
doctrine of Jesus respecting the way of salvation as moralistic: in other 
words men are saved by their own efforts, according to Jesus of Nazareth. 

He then deals with the conversion of Saul of Tarsus and correlates it 
with moral and spiritual experiences that are quite commonplace. He 
fails to discern or recognize any ‘‘new creation” involved in it. He insists 
that the way of salvation taught by Paul after this conversion diverges 
profoundly from that taught by Jesus. Paul’s doctrine is that sinners are 
accepted of God by simple faith in Jesus Christ. But Jesus gave no such 
place to faith and taught that repentance is the only ground of forgiveness. 
In Paul’s doctrine magic gets a large place as is seen in his insistence on 
the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. This is quite out of line 
with the teaching of Jesus. Likewise, also, is the doctrine of original sin. 
Indeed the irreconcilable divergence from the teaching of Jesus on the 
part of Paul is held to run practically all along the line. 

The remaining chapters deal with Christianity as witnessed to in the 
Church, as the various problems of society emerged and had to be dealt 
with by individual Church leaders and writers and by Church Councils. 
The theological system which has for its keynote the absolute sovereignty 
of God revealed in salvation by the free grace of God in Christ Jesus comes 
in for particularly sharp and severe criticism as a system self-contradictory 
and anti-moralistic. The testimony of Christianity respecting asceticism 
is held to impair gravely the approved doctrine of justification by works. 
The review of the witness of the Church to the sanctity of human life 
makes sorry reading:—‘‘War is a rock on which Christian principles have 
suffered the most miserable shipwreck” (p. 236). His chapter on Chris- 


tianity and Economics is summed up in the sentence, ‘‘In his conflict with 
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God, Mammon has carried the day” (p. 281). He does not accord any 
higher meed of praise to the Church for its attitude and teaching on the 
problem of slavery. So far as regard for truth is concerned, his estimate 
of Christianity’s influence is really negative, and he is especially severe 
against the alleged cultivation by it of opposition to scientific search for 
truth. He deals by way of unkindly exposure with the doctrines and prac- 
tices of historical Christianity in relation to Marriage, Divorce and 
irregular sex relations and maintains that, so far as regard for the lower 
animals is concerned, Christianity is on a decidedly lower moral level than 
some other religions. 

In a concluding chapter he begins with the significant statement, ‘‘There 
would have been no Paul without Christ, but there would have been no 
Christianity without Paul” (p. 394). And again he writes, “Christian 
theologians often tell us that there is no essential difference between the 
teaching of Jesus and that of Paul. But from the moral point of view the 
difference is radical’’ (p. 394). The concluding sentence of the book runs, 
“To me it seems that all believers in a righteous God, who has implanted 
a moral consciousness in the human mind, have to admit that no religious 
doctrines which conflict with its principles can have a divine revelation 
as its source” (p. 411). In this fashion Dr. Westermarck flatters himself 
as having given a knock-out blow to Christianity. 

Whatever might be said about the measure of truth in Dr. Westermarck’s 
view of man’s religious consciousness, it must be said that with respect 
to Christianity he quite misses the point. Christianity as a religion is 
based upon the record of God's self-revelation through prophets culmi- 
nating in His Incarnate Son, which record we have in the Scripture of the 
Old and New Testaments. Christianity does not reason toward God. It 
reasons from God. The Living God has spoken. The Christian religion is 
not therefore, a religion “‘based on a feeling of uncanniness or mystery” 
(p. 1). It is based on something so objective that it is made the object of 
intense scientific research like other historical data. This is still true though 
the ultimate of the prophet’s experience as prophet remains mystery. So 
Dr. Westermarck does not recognize the princitpium of Christianity, with 
the fatally vitiating result that the basis of the Christian religion is ignored 
and Christianity is made to appear the plaything of emotional tides. 

He finds, according to his characteristic philosophy, the basis of morality 
also in the emotional life, thereby voiding it of all objective validity. But 
let us examine the morality of untruthfulness. In any given case of un- 
truthfulness we perceive the facts to be so and so. But in relating them we 
deliberately suppress or pervert them. In doing so it is impossible for us to 
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do other than recognize that we are outraging our own consciousness. A 
sense of wrong-doing is, therefore, inescapably present with us. We are 
built that way, not emotionally, but intellectually and morally. For is 
this judgment of wrong-doing based on any mere emotion? It awakens 
emotion but it is radically prior to the emotion awakened. The emotion of 
regard for others or for ourselves may have entered to urge to untruthful- 
ness, but, while we seek to justify our untruthfulness on the plausible basis 
of this emotion, our self-excusing is evidence of the consciousness of mis- 
doing. In other words there is the consciousness of things out of joint — 
something to be explained. This remains true in spite of the possibility of 
the mind’s becoming so infiuenced as to reckon such untruthfulness virtuous 
rather than morally offensive. This moral perversion is due to the un- 
balance of giving to the emotions just such priority and pre-eminence in 
morals as Dr. Westermarck accords to them. This seems to be the perver- 
sion to which Jesus manifestly refers, ‘‘Take heed therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness” (Luke 11:35). Dr. Westermarck’s plaus- 
ible theory of the origination of moral concepts is superficial and invalid. 
We find rather the validity of the Apostolic recognition of ‘‘the law written 
in their hearts’ (Rom. 2:15), and that means objective validity for moral 
concepts. It is to something different in kind from any possible rule of 
custom that conscience must defer, and a certain recognition of this seems 
to us to emerge in the closing statement of this very book. 

The unwillingness to recognize that Jesus saw the love of one’s neighbor 
rooted in the love of God (pp. 78 f.), seems to spring from bias, not from 
exegetical reasons. The very fact of the attempt to set John over against 
Jesus in this matter (I John 4:20, 21), reveals the consciousness of an under- 
lying unity in the two commandments. Plainly John’s reference is not to 
be interpreted as Westermarck would interpret it for it is a clear confirma- 
tion of the doctrine of Jesus, negatively asserted. Of course this is a com- 
plete reversal of Westermarck’s theory of the relationship between religion 
and morality. Jesus proclaims them a unity, with the true religion giving 
birth to the true morality. Westermarck makes religion a mere superfluity, 
a tool of morality called in to give authority to the dictate of custom. One 
cannot expect any satisfactory treatment of either the religion or the ethics 
of Jesus at his hands. His attempt at vindicating his theory of retributive 
emotions as the basis of moral concepts from the teaching of Jesus is too 
far-fetched to call for rebuttal. One cannot perceive the enormity of sin in 
Jesus’ view when he knows not the Living God of Jesus. 

Dr. Westermarck finds a principial divergence between the doctrine of 
salvation as taught by Jesus and as taught by Paul. Jesus teaches a ‘‘moral- 
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istic’ way of salvation — that is salvation by one’s own efforts and so an 
impetus to moral striving. But Paul teaches an ‘‘amoralistic” way of salva- 
tion, that is, by faith without works, and so indifferent to moral striving. 
It is not so difficult to attempt this when he eliminates the Gospel according 
to John with a sweep of his pen. But even then he must fail. At Caesarea 
Philippi Peter’s confession was surely a confession of faith in Jesus and 
Jesus declared him “‘blessed’”’. It was not by his works that Peter came 
into the blessing but by his faith. Again the Pharisee, in the parable of 
Jesus (Luke 18:9-14), hoped for salvation by works but the publican by 
faith in ‘‘the mercy through atonement” of God. It was not on his peni- 
tence he built his hope of forgiveness and salvation but on ‘‘the mercy 
through atonement’’ of God. The divergence here asserted has to be 
imputed, not exegeted. Of course such a passage as Matthew 20:28, ‘“‘Even 
as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many”, though thoroughly established textually 
as genuine must be ruled out as impossible. It teaches the same way of 
salvation as taught by Paul, therefore it could not be spoken by Jesus! 

But what is the moral basis of the doctrine of redemption by ransom? 
It is the absolute sanctity of justice. God must be just when He justifies 
the ungodly who believe in Christ Jesus (Rom. 3:26). But justice in the 
imputation of others’ sins to Jesus is denied as impossible. This denial is 
based on the failure to recognize and to appreciate the primordial unity of 
the human organism. And God’s Son came into living union with the 
human family that He might of His own will and according to the will of 
God the Father, take up the burden of our guilt as His own. Herein we 
have the display of the absolute sanctity of justice requiring the occasion 
for the exhibition of the transcendent love of God. And let men believe 
and worship, let them love with all their heart, soul, mind and strength 
the God herein revealed in this absolute sanctity of justice and ineffable 
transcendence of love, and such men will of necessity be moral. For the 
principle of order in the society of free agents is justice and the bond of its 
unity is love —‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’. And they love 


‘ 


Him even as Paul loved Him, because He “gave himself for me’’. Dr. 
Westermarck returns once and again to discredit that theological system 
that has as its principle the absolute sovereignty of God. But what quarrel 
can any one have with the absolute sovereignty of justice and love except 
in so far as he is in conflict with justice and love? 

Dealing with the problem of the sinfulness of man’s nature which 
accounts for the need of the redemption of Christ Dr. Westermarck 


remarks, ‘‘The idea that all mankind are doomed to death on account of 
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Adam's sin, which Paul no doubt had imbibed from his Jewish upbringing, 
is explicable by the conception of sin as a kind of material substance or 
infection which is transmitted by propagation” (p. 117). And again, ‘In 
the very strictest sense of the term, the proper subject of moral judgment 
is the innate character, and any succeeding change a person’s character 
undergoes is imputable to him only in so far as it is caused by the character 
with which he was born. ... Nor can Augustine’s conception of original 
sin satisfy even the most elementary moral claims’’ (p. 150). Apart from 
the facts of covenant relationship the ideas of individuality underlying 
such a statement as this are schismatic and in conflict with the everyday 
experiences of men who have to learn that there is a unity in the human 
race whereby children do actually fall heir to ills, and benefits too, with 
the origination of which their wills consciously have had nothing whatever 
to do. Alas for the schism between man and God, and so between man and 
man which sin has wrought! It has blinded man to the principial unity of 
the human family which is fundamental to Scripture teaching and which 
emerges awkwardly in the common-places of life to face philosophers like 
the rest of us with heart-searching problems and declared ‘“‘impossibilities’’. 
This principle it is which explains the illustration of Jesus in John 15 where 
He says, ‘I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman”. And 
critics cannot get rid of this as the doctrine of Jesus by trying to discredit 
the testimony of John’s Gospel, for the synoptics afford testimony to the 
same effect. ‘‘Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it’’ (Matt. 16:24, 25). This is the same doctrine that 
we have when Paul says, ‘“‘Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature” (II Cor. 5:17). Let such critics wrest and maul the Scripture as 
they may, so profoundly and pervasively does the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of man’s nature out of Christ underlie the teaching of Jesus that there is no 
escape from the recognition in it of the conception of original sin, just as it 
underlies the teaching of Paul. 

Dr. Westermarck declares, ‘‘The ethics of Jesus are not only hedonism, 
but egoistic hedonism, as defined by Sidgwick”’ (p. 67). Now as for appeals 
to sinners based on self-love, what is wrong with self-love? What is wrong 
is that it should reign in conflict with ‘thy neighbor as thyself’’, or justice. 
The self-centered soul, renewed to appreciate that ‘‘He gave himself for me” 
becomes enthralled with the love of God in Christ and is so enabled to love 
his neighbor as himself. The call of Christ comes to sinners just as they 
are. But in its outworking it makes them what they were not but what they 
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ought to be, God-centered, no longer self-centered (II Cor. 5:14, 15). The 
scheme of Christianity recognises a moral standard and the necessity of 
motive power to fulfil that standard or law. The standard is justice and 
the power to fulfil it is love. The origination of that power in sinners lies 
with the redemption of Christ and His Spirit. Where that power is there 
is life — life eternal evidenced by faith and so obedience. Unless there be 
obedience there is no salvation, no life everlasting. Thus it is set forth by 
Jesus and by Paul. 

Dr. Westermarck’s depreciatory remarks respecting Sabbath observance 
and denial of identity between the Christian institution and the Fourth 
Commandment, occasioned by his reference to the divergence between 
Jesus and the Pharisees respecting it, reveals his antipathy towards the 
doctrines of creation and re-creation and points to the crucial import of 
the institution to Christianity. But we cannot enter into any detailed 
criticism of this interesting but rather superficial attack on Christianity. 
It is an attempt to vindicate sheer Darwinism from the ethical point of 
view, which is the Achilles’ heel of the evolutionary philosophy. It succeeds 
in revealing the utterly anti-Christian character of this philosophy and 
seems to serve as a plausible setting for the socialistic method as the only 
hope for a distraught world. 


Wa. MATHESON 
Chesley, Ontario. 


H. Henry Meeter: Calvinism, An Interpretation of Its Basic Ideas. 
Volume One — The Theological and the Political Ideas. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan. 1939. 235. $2.00. 


Roughly speaking, the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
first quarter of the twentieth witnessed, by the gracious providence of 
God, a veritable constellation of great and brilliant Calvinistic theologians. 
Such men as James Orr of Scotland, Abraham Kuyper and Herman 
Bavinck of the Netherlands, Charles Hodge, Benjamin B. Warfield, 
Geerhardus Vos, and J. Gresham Machen of these United States, to 
name no more, were all of them theological stars of the first magnitude. 
It was Dr. H. Henry Meeter’s privilege to bask in their light. 

Dr. Meeter was born and reared in a Calvinistic family. As a boy 
he had the advantage of indoctrination in the catechism classes of a 
Christian Reformed Church. His preparatory school education he received 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the institution which subsequently devel- 
oped into Calvin College. The first bachelor of arts degree given by 
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Calvin College was awarded to H. Henry Meeter. In 1911 he graduated 
from Calvin Seminary. The next two years were spent in graduate study 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, then a bulwark of the Reformed 
Faith, where he sat at the feet of such staunch Calvinists as Warfield, 
Vos, Caspar Wistar Hodge, and Machen. From Princeton he went to the 
Free Reformed University of Amsterdam, Holland. Here he not only 
continued for more than two years his study of the Reformed theology 
under the guidance of such eminent scholars as H. Bavinck and H. H. 
Kuyper, but he also made first-hand acquaintance with that vigorous 
revival of Calvinism as a world-and-life view which was an outgrowth of 
the Afscheiding of 1834 and especially of the Doleantie of 1886. The Free 
University awarded him the degree Theologiae Doctor. After a pastorate 
of approximately a decade in the Christian Reformed Church, Dr. Meeter 
was called to the professorate of Bible and Calvinism at his alma mater, 
Calvin College. That position he has now held for more than twelve 
years. 

Surely, by background, education, and vocation Dr. Meeter should be 
eminently qualified to present an interpretation of the basic ideas of 
Calvinism. The book under review is evidence that he is indeed well 
qualified for this task. 

As might be expected, the author does not attempt to interpret all the 
basic ideas of Calvinism in a single volume. In the present volume, 
which is to be followed by others, he limits himself to the theological 
and the political ideas. However, the theological ideas receive but scant 
attention. By far the greater part of the book is devoted to the inter- 
pretation of the political ideas. Dr. Meeter states as his reason for this 
unequal division that ‘‘anyone who desires information about the Calvin- 
istic principles as they apply to the field of religion, can find abundant 
material at his disposal in the works on Reformed Dogmatics by such 
leading theologians as A. Kuyper, H. Bavinck, Charles Hodge, G. Vos, 
and L. Berkhof” (p. 58). Without denying the force of this reason the 
present reviewer regrets Dr. Meeter’s decision to abbreviate in this work 
of his the presentation of the theological principles of Calvinism. The title 
page calls for an interpretation of the basic ideas of Calvinism. The theo- 
logical ideas are the most basic of all. In fact, they are determinative of 
all other Calvinistic ideas. Rather than slight them, the author might 
well have devoted a whole volume to their exposition. In my opinion 
that is precisely what should have been done. Nor would it have been 
necessary in that volume to set forth in detail every point of the Reformed 
theology. It would have sufficed to elaborate on the distinctive Calvinistic 
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evaluation of doctrine in general and on those specific doctrines which 
are commonly designated as characteristically Reformed. Such a volume 
would not have been a duplication of the usual works on Reformed 
dogmatics. And it would have laid a broad and solid foundation for 
the discussion in subsequent volumes of the Calvinistic principles in 
relation to other specific spheres. 

Some ten years ago Dr. Meeter wrote a little volume on The Funda- 
mental Principle of Calvinism. It was as clear and convincing a statement 
as I have read. The first chapter of the present volume reiterates the 
position then taken. Predestination is said to be a logical conclusion of 
Calvinism rather than its fundamental principle. The purposive expression 
so popular with Calvinists, the glory of God, is said not to be sufficiently 
inclusive to be denominated the fundamental principle of Calvinism. Nor 
is the combined thought of God’s sovereignty and man’s responsibility 
to be regarded as Calvinism’s fundamental principle, for the former is 
logically prior to the latter. The fundamental principle of Calvinism is 
the sovereignty of God, not to be dissociated from the divine love, nor to 
be regarded as an attribute of Deity, but as a prerogative. 

Many who style themselves Bible-believers and Bible-lovers are in the 
habit of contrasting Calvinism with biblical Christianity. They despise 
Calvinism, they say, because they love the Bible. They are of the opinion 
that John Calvin spun his system out of his own head, not out of God’s 
Word. Would that all who take this unwarranted attitude to Calvinism 
might read what Dr. Meeter has to say on The Place of the Bible in the 
Calvinistic System (chap. II). To be sure, the Calvinist is not a biblicist. 
For instance, it does not occur to him to regard the Bible as a textbook 
of the various sciences. He gathers the facts of science from God’s general 
revelation. Nor does he say that the Bible gives an equally detailed 
interpretation of all such facts. Yet “when it comes to interpreting and 
seeing these facts in their proper light, and when we are to view them in 
relation to the whole of science, then we need the interpretation given us 
in the Bible. We cannot have a proper view of God, or of the universe, 
or of man, or of history, without the Bible. This book, therefore, besides 
teaching us the way of salvation, gives us the principles which must 
govern the whole of our life. It must govern all our thinking. But the 
case applies as well to our moral conduct. Not only science and art, but 
our home-life, our business, our social problems, our political problems 
must be viewed and solved in the light of Bible teaching, and must be 
under its direction. This is even true of philosophy. ... The Calvinist 
does not base his acceptance of Bible truths upon his philosophy, but 
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rather he starts out with the basic truths of the Bible as his foundation. 
His is specifically a philosophy based on revelation” (pp. 42f.). The 
conclusion is warranted that Calvinism and biblical Christianity are 
synonymous. Calvinism is biblical Christianity par excellence. Not only 
are the Calvinistic and the liberal evaluations of the Bible diametrically 
opposed to each other, but Calvinism is far more biblical even than so- 
called fundamentalism. 

How often Calvinism has been caricatured as an extremely lopsided 
conception of truth and goodness and beauty. It has been said to stress 
the divine sovereignty so as to leave no room for the free agency and 
the responsibility of man. It has been charged with exalting justice to 
the detriment of love. It has been ridiculed for its alleged scorning of the 
fine arts. Perhaps the greatest virtue of the volume under consideration 
is its emphasis on Calvinism as a balanced system. That may almost be 
called the book’s Leitmotif. 

A few examples may be cited. ‘‘Take the seemingly logical opposites 
of predestination and human responsibility. John Calvin and Calvinists 
believe wholeheartedly in absolute predestination. But nowhere do you 
find human responsibility stressed more emphatically than in Calvin’s 
writings or among Calvinists” (pp. 59 f.).—‘We call attention to the 
contrast of intellectualism and mysticism. Men are apt to be either one- 
sidedly intellectual or emotional in their religious life. One of the very 
best tributes in this respect paid to Calvin and the Calvinistic movement 
is that they have by some been called intellectualists, by others mystics...” 
(pp. 60-f.).— Dr. Meeter teaches the total depravity of man and at the 
same time upholds the doctrine of common grace as set forth by Calvin 
in his Institutes of the Christian Religion (pp. 69 f.).:— Our author stresses 
strongly the duty of the people to be subject to the authority of both 
church and state, but at the same time he maintains the right of the 
people to exercise control over government in each of these spheres (p. 121). 
—In discussing The Task of the Government (chap. XIi) he condemns 
both state-socialism and the laissez-faire policy of extreme individualism. 
“The Calvinist would not credit the government with the right to step 
into the separate sphere of business or social organizations, and adopt as 
his policy that the government has the right to own and manage these. 
Nevertheless, he does believe it to be the duty of the government to 
administer justice by enacting such regulations as will prohibit any indi- 
viduals or groups in society from over-stepping their proper boundaries, 


* E. g., Book II, Chap. II, Par. 15. 
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and thereby encroaching in any way on the rights of others or of the 
State as a whole” (p. 130) And in the chapter on Internationalism 
(XVII) we read: “‘We can readily see that, as Calvinists, we cannot agree 
with a one-sided internationalism or with a one-sided nationalism” (p. 180). 

Numerous instances of insistence on Calvinism as a balanced system 
might be added. Dr. Meeter’s book simply teems with them. However, 
it must not be thought that the Calvinistic conception of balance resembles 
the prevalent misconception of that virtue. It is commonly supposed 
that balance implies an absence of strong convictions. Balance is fre- 
quently regarded as synonymous with a compromising attitude. It is 
often thought of as the opposite of boldness. Calvinism is indeed a bal- 
anced system. In that lies much of its glory. But its balance differs most 
radically from balance as popularly conceived. The Calvinist has indomit- 
able convictions. When a principle is at stake, he condemns compromise 
as treason. And he is bold as a lion. In dealing with such complementary 
ideas as divine sovereignty and human responsibility, total depravity and 
common grace, authority and liberty, he does indeed painstakingly avoid 
stressing the one at the expense of the other, but he is just as zealous to 
avoid soft-pedaling the one in the interest of the other. He believes 
passionately in both ideas and proclaims both with abandon. That too 
is a characteristic of Calvinism, and it seems to me to be deserving of a 
bit more prominence than Dr. Meeter has given it. 

As every student of history would expect, much is made of Calvinism’s 
inestimable contribution to the cause of civil and religious liberty. ‘The 
State must promote... freedom for man’s soul. This will include free 
speech, a free press, freedom of religion, in a word, freedom of conscience. 
This is a cause of which the historic Calvinist is an ardent defender” 
(p. 149). ‘‘To speak with Ernst Troeltsch, Calvinism was the spiritual 
backbone of the movement for modern political liberty” (p. 153). ‘‘It is 
also of importance to note that Roman Catholicism, Arminianism, Luther- 
anism, and even Zwinglianism were either monarchistic in their tendency 
and in their form of church government, or at least, as in the case of the 
Lutherans and Zwinglians, found it to their interest to support the crown. 
Calvinism was the great spiritual power that was germane to modern 
democracy”’ (p. 153). ‘‘Calvin also fought a battle for years at Geneva for 
the complete separation of Church and State, though he never achieved 
his goal. This in time would have led to freedom of religion as its logical 
outcome” (p. 171). ‘‘An expression which has become a favorite slogan 
among Calvinists is, ‘The sovereignty of the organic groups in Society 
each in its own sphere.’ By this is meant that the family, scientific organ- 
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izations, commercial, industrial, agricultural, philanthropic organizations, 
and whatever other groups naturally develop out of the organic life of human 
Society, and churches do not owe their origin, existence, or principle of 
life to the State. They have an inner principle and cultural task all their 
own, entrusted to them by God. They are authorized and given the 
necessary authority directly by God for the pursuance of their task. 
Upon this sovereignty given them by the Creator the State may not 
infringe’ (p. 157). 

From one viewpoint Dr. Meeter says little that is new. He adds nothing 
material to the basic ideas of Calvinism as expressed, for instance, by 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper in his Stone Lectures of 1898. On the other hand, 
he deserves much credit for his courageous application of the political 
principles of Calvinism to present conditions in the world. State-totali- 
tarianism is condemned in no uncertain terms. ‘The Calvinistic theory 
of the sovereignty of each distinct social body for its own sphere, as 
e. g., the home, the school, the church” is said clearly to ‘‘restrict State 
_ interference in each of these spheres” (p. 122). A whole chapter is devoted 
to insistence on The Sovereignty of the Social Spheres (XV). The tendency 
of the state-absolutist to deify the state is, of course, decried (p. 143). 
Over against prevalent pacifism the teaching of the Westminster divines 
is upheld that the government may engage in war ‘“‘upon just and necessary 
occasion’? (chapters XX-X XII). The case of the conscientious objector 
is considered in the light of governmental authority on the one hand and 
liberty of conscience on the other (chap. XXII). By implication the 
New Deal is criticized. ‘‘Another safeguard against the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few is found in the division of government into 
its three branches, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, without 
the subordination of any one of them to another... The early Calvinists 
of this country as well as of other lands were eager to keep these branches 
separate and on equal footing, to offset possible danger of autocracy and 
to protect the popular liberties” (pp. 121f.). ‘‘Dr. Hendrik Colyn, the 
present Calvinistic Prime Minister of Holland, makes a strong plea for 
local autonomy and decentralization, with preservation of proper and 
sufficient power for the central government for the execution of its own 
national affairs. He rejects the idea that the present complex condition 
of society demands that this local autonomy be taken away” (pp. 123 f.). 
“Private initiative must everywhere have the priority” (p. 135). I make 
bold to suggest that the New Deal should have been criticized more 


2 The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XXIII, Sec. II. 
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explicitly. Its main thrust is patently anti-Calvinistic. That it aims at 
the concentration of power in the hands of a few admits of no doubt. 
And one wonders whether, after President Roosevelt’s appointment of 
Myron C. Taylor as his representative at the Vatican, Dr. Meeter would 
still assert that the ‘‘principle inherent in Calvinism ... that all churches 
and all religious societies .. . shall be treated on a basis of equality by the 
State” is ‘today commonly applied” (p. 172). The foundations of this 
republic were in large part Calvinistic, and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the New Deal is systematically undermining these foundations. 
It is high time that a clarion call of warning against it be issued in the 
name of Christianity. 

The work under review is the outgrowth of Dr. Meeter’s course in 
Calvinism as he has taught it for many years at Calvin College, and more 
directly of a series of articles written by him for The Young Calvinist, 
the monthly magazine of the Calvinistic Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Federations of America. In justice to Dr. Meeter one should bear in mind 
that many of the readers for whom he intended his book primarily are 
relatively uneducated. Therefore it would be unfair to find fault with 
him for not expounding more fully certain Calvinistic ideas relating to 
government. However much I should have liked a carefully reasoned 
answer to the question of the advisability and feasibility of organizing a 
Christian political party in these United States of America, I can hardly 
say that Dr. Meeter neglected a solemn duty in not giving such an answer. 
Again one could hardly expect the author to discuss the serious differences, 
theological and otherwise, which have in recent years arisen among Dutch 
Calvinists. However consequential the difference on the subject of common 
grace, for example, may, and almost certainly will, prove to be, I think 
Dr. Meeter is fully justified in presenting only the traditional view. As it 
is, the work is a masterpiece of condensation. An amazing amount of 
valuable material has been compressed into but little more than two 
hundred pages. 

The author’s intention to write in what he calls in his preface a ‘‘semi- 
popular style’ deserves commendation, but I regret that time and again 
he descends to a style which is popular to the point of being loose. The 
book is marred, not only by a number of typographical errors, but by 
numerous grammatical errors as well. Its language leaves much to be 
desired. It is far more regrettable that the volume cannot be said to be 
characterized throughout by the most careful thinking. A few citations 
are in order. ‘“‘The teachings of Calvin,’ we are told, “together with 
those of the other great leaders of the Protestant Reformation, are known 
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to be a revival of Augustinianism, which in its turn was only a revival of 
the teachings of St. Paul centuries previous’ (p. 27). Evidently the 
reference is to one phase — the most important indeed — of Augustine’s 
teaching, his Pauline doctrine of grace as set forth in the great church 
father’s anti-Pelagian writings, not to his sacerdotal doctrine of the church 
as contained in De Civitate Det. As Warfield has said, ‘‘two children were 
struggling in the womb of his mind.’’4 I confess to some misgiving as to 
the fairness of ignoring the latter and designating only the former as 
Augustinianism.— Man’s total depravity is described in the words: ‘“‘The 
depraved condition reaches out over his whole nature” (p. 47). Although 
true enough, that surely is a weak statement. It is also true that the in- 
most and controlling disposition of the soul of natural man is so thoroughly 
corrupted that he positively hates God.— It is said that ‘‘prominent among 
those who favor a spirit of internationalism are the Socialists’ (p. 177). 
But the following sentences show clearly that communists are meant. 
Socialists and communists should not be thus identified — The title of 
chapter XX, Calvinism and War, covers the content of three chapters 
instead of one. Chapter XX gives only an historical introduction to this 
subject. It deals not with Calvinism’s attitude to war, but only with 
widespread difference of opinion on the problem of war. The last para- 
graph of the chapter does no more than raise the question what should be 
the attitude of the Calvinist to war. That question is answered in the 
next two chapters, which are entitled The Bible and War and The Christian 
Citizen and War. 

Chapter III, on The Place of Faith in the Calvinistic System, impresses 
me as less satisfactory than the rest of Dr. Meeter’s book. The subject 
is admittedly one of great difficulty. Far be it from the present reviewer 
to set himself up as an authority on the value and function of Christian 
apologetics, a subject on which there is disagreement among the ablest 
Reformed philosophers and theologians. Yet a few observations are called 
for. In dealing with the scientific method of the modernist, the author 
warns his readers not to judge the modernists too harshly for “‘their basic 
unproven assumptions, their working hypotheses”, for the Calvinist has 
his basic assumptions too, viz., ‘‘the contents of his faith, the revelation 
in the Bible” (pp. 49f.). From the formal viewpoint this warning is no 
doubt in order. But it seems to me that the author should have gone 
farther and stressed more than he does the absolute antithesis between 


3 Cf. Vol. V of The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series. 
4 Article ‘‘Augustine”, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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the basic presupposition of the modernist — that the human mind is the 
ultimate interpreter of facts, and the basic presupposition of the Chris- 
tian — the self-existent God, the creator and infallible interpreter of facts. 
After contrasting these presuppositions sharply with each other, he should 
have gone on to point out the fallacy of the former. Then, instead 
of finding fault with the modernist for inconsistency in the application of 
his own method of investigation, as evidenced in his brushing aside of 
miracles (p. 50), he would have condemned the modernist’s philosophy 
of fact, which permits of no miracles.— In his discussion of the scientific 
method of the Calvinist Dr. Meeter asks: ‘‘How can we know that God 
has given us a revelation of Himself and of the universe, its origin, nature, 
and destiny, and that this revelation is to be found in the Christian Bible?” 
(p. 51). He names three methods that have been employed to find the 
answer to this question. The first is the study of comparative religion. 
By it he sets little store. The second is the method of Christian apolo- 
getics. By it he sets more store, but he warns the reader ‘‘not to expect 
too much from the apologetic method, and from rational arguments for 
the existence of God, or that the Bible is the Word of God” (p. 53). The 
third is the method of faith. And “this”, he says, “is the basic method 
used by the Christian” (p. 53). I find myself in hearty agreement with 
Dr. Meeter’s high view of faith. But it seems to me that he has too low 
a view of Christian apologetics. After all, there is such a thing as a 
Christian apologetic. It is not content with meeting the enemy on so-called 
neutral gound. It is based on the synthesis of Christian faith and sound 
reason. A truly Christian apologetic is not to be contrasted with faith, 
is not even to be separated from faith; it is itself rooted in Christian faith. 
Therefore I find misleading the statement that “while a Christian can 
prove that his Christian position is fully as reasonable as the opponent’s 
view, there is no such thing as an absolutely compelling proof to which 
an unbeliever is going to yield’’, and still more objectionable the assertion 
that ‘‘no one can produce absolutely compelling proof that God exists, 
or that the Bible is the Word of God, just as little as anyone can prove 
its opposite’”’ (p. 53). Granting that Christians have sometimes advanced 
poor arguments for their position, I dare assert that the reason why 
unregenerate man is not convinced by the proof of the Christian’s position 
is not that there is no objectively valid proof for it, but that his own 
subjective condition is one of so strong prejudice against the truth that 
he is at once unwilling and unable to discern it. That ‘‘the heavens declare 
the glory of God’’s is an objective fact. Men ought to hear their voice. 


§ Psalm 19:1. 
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If some do not and cannot, it is that they are wilfully deaf. In Calvin’s 
words: ‘‘But though we are deficient in natural powers which might 
enable us to rise to a pure and clear knowledge of God, still, as the dul- 
ness which prevents us is within, there is no room for excuse’’.® 

Dr. Meeter has written on a great theme. To be sure, he has not done 
full justice to this theme, but no one has ever succeeded in accomplishing 
that — not even John Calvin. Our author deserves high praise for writing 
on Calvinism and for writing so good a book. I wish that it might be 
read all over America, in fact that its message might be broadcast over 
the globe. For I am convinced that Calvinism, which is but another 
name for consistent Christianity, presents the one and only solution for 
the problems of this troubled world. Whatever of criticism is contained 
in this review is meant to be constructive and is offered in the hope that 
in the volumes which remain to be written Dr. Meeter’s presentation of 
Calvinism may match a bit more closely the matchless grandeur of his 
theme. 


R. B. KuIrer 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Archibald Allan Bowman: A Sacramental Universe. Being a Study in 
the Metaphysics of Experience. Edited by J. W. Scott. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. xxviii, 428. $5.00. 


In this volume of the late Professor Bowman there lies before us one 
of the most profound metaphysical treatises of recent years. A careful 
study of it will amply repay those who seek to understand the controlling 
principles of modern philosophy. A good share of the book is taken up 
with a penetrating criticism of the tendency toward naturalistic monism 
so prevalent in modern philosophy. In contrast with this tendency 
Bowman finds an irreducible duality in experience. At the outset he tells 
us what he hopes to establish: 


‘To anticipate conclusions, my contention is reducible, in the main, 
to the following four points. (1) There are grounds for conceiving 
the physical world as a self-contained and indefeasibly non-subjective 
system of functionally related particulars — many of the latter them- 
selves physical systems. (2) There are grounds for believing in the 
existence of subjective systems, otherwise known as spiritual beings 
or persons, and for thinking of these as irreducibly non-physical in 


6 Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book I, Chap. V, Par. 15. 
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character. (3) Any attempt to qualify the duality of the spiritual 
and the physical, any monistic prejudice which tends to obscure the 
absoluteness of the cleavage between these two ultimate modes of 
being, is fatal to an understanding of either, and is indeed apt to 
issue, not in a genuine monism, but in a dualism more invidious than 
that which it is designed to obviate. And (4), while nothing can 
detract from the ontological distinctiveness of the dual opposites, the 
spiritual and the physical enter into relations of a highly determinate 
character, from which arise certain new possibilities of being, (a) the 
forms of life and (b) the various types of value. Among the latter 
are the sensory and perceptual qualities of things, and the characters 
which we denote by the names charm or agreeableness, utility, beauty, 
wistfulness, glamour, sublimity, sanctity. | recognize a realm of being, 
an order or domain to which each of these belongs. One such domain 
is that which we ordinarily call the natural world. Nature on this 
view is the objective world of our perceptual experience, and the 
explanation of it is to be found in a functional dependence upon the 
relationship between the physical and the spiritual modes of being. 
Thus nature reflects the life of spirit in meanings that spirit imparts 
to the inanimate and non-spiritual. A universe in which such pos- 
sibilities exist is a sacramental universe. That is to say, not only do 
its impersonal forms and processes propagate themselves in endless 

- characteristic rhythms and purposeless recurrences: in relation to the 
consciousness of spiritual agents they contract meanings which minister 
to the power that calls them into being. And thus the spirit, having 
sanctified them to its use, renews the power from which all sanctity 
proceeds through their appropriation” (pp. 9 f.). 


We can readily recognize in these conclusions, which Bowman expects 
to establish, the ‘‘personalist interpretation of life’’ for which he contends 
in his Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (vide Vol. I, p. 93). 

The method by which Bowman expects to reach his conclusions is, to 
an extent at least, stated in the passage given. Any view that minimizes 
or denies the irreducible character and the functional relationship of the 
original physical and spiritual modes of being issues in a dualism. Bowman 
argues that we must hold to duality to avoid dualism. 

The argument as further developed seeks to prove that our experience 
itself requires for its explanation the presupposition of the existence of 
systematic subjective, and therefore self-conscious, experience on the one 
hand and the existence of the ‘‘purely physical” (p. 228) on the other 
hand. And of these two the emphasis rests upon the former. Says Bow- 
man: ‘What I wish to show in particular is that the world we know, 
the world of our actual experience, is unthinkable except in so far as we 
recognize the existence of systems having the character of subjectivity”’ 
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(p. 13). We shall note briefly the negative and the positive aspects of 
the author’s argument. 

Both of these aspects of the argument find their natural development in 
a searching analysis of the monistic and naturalistic systems of Santayana 
and Whitehead. 

Santayana and Whitehead, says Bowman, “are outstanding representa- 
tives of the current tendency to pass over the duality of body and mind 
as if the distinction were wanting in depth and reality” (p. 59). ‘‘Behind 
this whole movement of thought’’, he adds, “‘is a reluctance to take spirit 
seriously, and a manifest determination to exalt the natural to a position 
of complete preeminence” (p. 60). Let us note Bowman’s criticism of 
Santayana’s views. 

Santayana, says Bowman, seeks by his concept of ‘‘essences” to remove 
“all interpretative accretions from the bare deliverances of experience” 
(p. 60). The part played by “essences” in the economy of an ever chang- 
ing world of existence is, according to Whitehead as quoted by Bowman, 
that they ‘‘enable existence to pass from one phase to another, and enable 
the mind to note and describe the change”’ (p. 61). The “essences” are 
“invariables beyond the stream of time” (p. 61). They are not merely 
general terms derived by sorting out the common element in the manifold 
of changing existence. They owe nothing to generalization. They are 
self-contained (p. 61). Like the Platonic Idea the ‘‘essences’’ define the 
things numerically distinct but are not themselves among the things they 
define (p. 62). The stream of existence is in no way caused by the essences, 
but by a ‘“‘compulsion that is entirely its own” passes from one essence to 
another (p. 64). By this rigid separation of ‘‘essences’” from the temporal 
flux Santayana aims to avoid the ‘cosmological, metaphysical, or moral 
prerogatives” attributed by Plato to his Ideas (p. 65). 

In criticising Santayana’s doctrine of ‘‘essences’’ and existence Bowman 
says: ‘By no possibility can this interpretation of existence and this 
philosophy of meanings be brought into intelligible relation. The mere 
attempt to harmonize the two points of view reveals the implicit contra- 
dictoriness of the situation. The being of the essences and the existence 
of a natural world are opposites, and cannot be lodged together either in 
the realm of essence or in that of matter. At the same time they cannot 
be separated” (pp. 65 f.). 

There has been a radical mistake in the procedure of Santayana’s 
thinking. We need a reversal of method if we are to avoid the abstract 
separation between ‘“‘essence’’ and being in Santayana’s would-be monistic 
philosophy. Of this reversal of method Bowman speaks as follows: 
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‘‘Now the procedure I wish to suggest is one that involves a radical 
change of viewpoint. If nature is an ordered sequence of events, the 
relevant question has to do with the fixation of identities. How is 
each successive phase determined? Under what conditions does it 
come to have the precise character, quantitative or qualitative, which, 
by methods of empirical observation, we perceive it to possess? It will 
be seen that when the question is so put, essencé and existence are 
assumed to be inseparably united under the postulate of being. The 
former is nothing but the identity of the latter, the latter nothing but 
the realization of that identity” (pp. 66f.). 


It is in order here to explain what Bowman would have us understand 
by “the postulate of being’. This can best be done if we analyze the 
notion of scientific knowledge as Bowman thinks of it. We require the 
“postulate of being’’ if. scientific knowledge is to be intelligible. Says 
Bowman; “In the last analysis every scientific problem is a problem in 
identity. The purpose in each case is to render things clear by telling us 
what they are. In practice this frequently means explaining how they come 
to be. A motion in space, for example, is defined as the product of ante- 
cedent forces, a geological formation, a plant or an animal species as the 
ultimate term in an evolutionary process. But the abstract type of all 
such explanations, whatever the mode of being or the nature of the phe- 
nomenon to which they have reference, is the mathematical equation. 
Here we seek to fix the identity of the expression on the left-hand side by 
means of the expression on the right. When the latter is an independent 
variable, the relation between the two is functional, and the dependent 
expression is called a function of the independent. Furthermore, quantities 
that are functionally related are said to constitute a system”’ (pp. 7 f.). 

We need the “postulate of being”, it appears, in order to justify the 
application of our intellectual constructions to the world of changing 
reality. It is a postulate of being inasmuch as we cannot be certain, apart 
from experience, that system exists in nature. ‘‘Whether the world in its 
entirety is a system may be open to question”’ (p. 8). We merely use the 
notion of a single universe as a regulative idea (p. 8). As such, however, 
it is indispensable. Without the postulate of being as a limiting notion 
we may have system but we do not have a world. 

At this juncture a word must be said about Bowman’s conception of 
time. He tells us at the very start that he takes time for granted as the 
universal form of existence. Says he: ‘Of course I shall have to assume 
time. This I take to be the universal form of existence, and without it 
everything would fall to the ground. But granted time, and granted 
events which are also states of consciousness, identifiable in all their 
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subjective particularity, I have virtually everything necessary to render 
the application of my special notions metaphysically fruitful. By means 
of these I hope to obtain a conception of the spiritual mode of being 
sufficiently exact to justify the attempt to relate the latter to the concept 
of the physical as developed by scientific investigation” (p. 7). 

It appears that by assuming time as the “‘universal form of existence” 
Bowman feels he is justified, methodologically at least, in making the 
“postulate of being’’. “‘It is my hope, also”, he says, ‘‘that the recognition 
of time as integral to the constitution of all actually existing systems will 
be of some use as indicating a possible way of escape from an impasse 
which is as old as Plato, and into which (in a greatly aggravated form) 
modern philosophy has been led by some of its ablest exponents. I am 
thinking principally of the systems of Professor Whitehead and Professor 
Santayana, in which nature figures as a process in time, all of whose 
distinguishable characters are timeless essences or eternal objects’’ (p. 25). 
What Bowman proposes amounts basically to this. Spiritual existence, 
and particularly subjective, personal existence, is to be thought of as a 
temporal process. The person who knows an “‘object’’ no less than the 
“object’”’” known by the person must admit of temporal change. If the 
subject who knows does not exist in time he cannot exist as a unifying 
centre of interpretation. Summing up a detailed discussion of the time 
problem, Bowman concludes: “From every point of view we are driven 
to the conclusion that the permanent cannot be identified with the non- 
temporal, whether in the form of space or of timelessness. We must 
consequently seek it in the time-conditioned. The theoretical requirements 
of the case will obviously be met if the contents of any manifold, into 
which time enters as a component, can be shown not only to differentiate 
themselves, but also to be thereby integrated, in respect of their temporal 
character. This condition is fulfilled in so far as events and the con- 
stituents of events are functionally related and so organized together into 
systems. A detailed exposition of the subject calls for a special inquiry 
into the nature of time. Without such an inquiry, our treatment of the 
physical cannot be considered complete’’ (p. 328). 

The “special inquiry into the nature of time’? which Bowman meant to 
give us was found, the editor tells us, ‘“‘too incomplete for publication” 
(p. 329 note). From an article on “Spirit-Time” published at an earlier 
date! as well as from the book under consideration, we may perhaps learn 
what the main contention of a fuller discussion would have been. We 


t See Aristotelian Society, Proceedings 1932-33, p. 295. 
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can do no more than intimate the chief characteristic of Bowman’s views 
on time. 

Bowman contends that the human mind exists as a cumulative centre 
of interpretative experience because man exists temporally. It is because 
man exists temporally, so runs the argument, that he can accumulate his 
past into the present and make of the present a centre of interpretation 
for the future. The present is not a mere razor-blade line of division 
that has no content and therefore merely serves to separate a discontinuous 
past from an equally discontinuous future. The present is a specious present 
(p. 364). It is not a mere limit but a “‘meeting-place, or synthesis, of the 
past and the future”’ (p. 364). It is not a ‘“‘durationless point’”’ but has a 
“certain extensity” (p. 364). ‘“‘The time so characterized may be desig- 
nated spirit-time in contradistinction to the space-time of the physical 
world”’ (p. 364). 

On this view of time, experience is no longer ‘‘a mere receptivity of 
successive states of consciousness’ but an active systematic adjustment 
of the psycho-physical organism (p. 365). 


If we have not altogether failed in finding the central thrust of Bowman’s 
argument the main point of his contention ought now to be fairly clear. 
If we think of man as a cumulative centre of experience we no longer 
face the invidious dualism that philosophy has faced since its inception 
in Greece. To be sure, there will be some aspects of the ‘utterly and 
absolutely physical’’ (p. 228) that cannot be accumulated by the present 
interpretative experience of the individual and the race. Yet, for all that, 
the universe is a sacramental universe, a universe full of meaning. We 
need not resort to monistic reductions to bring thought and being into 
unity. Modally irreducible forms of existence may be brought into a 
systematic unity. Our “postulate of being’’ has been justified. 

There is one further point that must be brought to the fore in con- 
nection with Bowman’s view of time. By the help of his conception of 
time Bowman forges what he thinks of as a genuinely theistic interpreta- 
tion of life. We quote his words at length: 


“The original Democritean overemphasis on spatiality has had to 
be corrected, and time has had to be recognized as an integral factor 
in the physically real. With this there has entered into the nature 
of physical reality a character which, in the last resort, can only be 
spiritually understood. A relation to the spiritual which we can only 
call creaturely is thereby indicated in the nature of the physical itself. 
For the definition of creation is the functional dependence of the 
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physical world in its entirety on the energies of spirit. Now it is 
clearly not from our individual spirits that these energies can be con- 
ceived to go forth. We must assume a spirit adequate to the task. 
We must assume God. God is the metaphysical correlate of the 
creative activity which we are compelled to assume in order to account 
for the existence of the physical world. 

“In the concept of God, the definitory notion must be that of 
eternity. He is the eternal spirit — this, not in the timeless sense, but 
in the sense of an everlasting endurance. The being of God defines 
itself in relation to its time conditions, as an absolutely perfect adjust- 
ment of every past to every future in a present that is infinite in each 
direction. 

“God and the created universe. The spiritual mode of being, like 
the physical, is to be conceived as a vibratory system; vibrating in 
the non-spatial time of the spirit, as the other does in space-time. 

“The vibrations or undulatory motions of the spirit are non-spatial. 
What is the meaning of this statement? 

“It means that for purposes of His own, the divine Being creates 
within the ambit of His nature, a region where the undulations of His 
spirit die out in infinitesimal vibrations and cease to function as a 
time-compelling power of consciousness. Space is the unconsciousness 
of Omniscience, the unconsciousness of God; and the creation of a 
spatial universe is one of the ways in which the Creator diversifies 
the infinite, unbroken curve of His existence. The vibrations of the 
physical world are the faint overtones of the divine orchestration. 
Or, to vary the metaphor, they are the last ripples that break the 
surface of the creeks and backwaters of existence, where being dies 
away into nothingness because it ceases to be spiritual ’’(pp. 369 f.). 


It is difficult to do justice to a book so rich and various in content as 
this book of Bowman. It is a truly masterful attempt to meet the dilemma 
that faces post-Kantian philosophy. Of this dilemma Bowman himself 
writes as follows: ‘‘Thus is Idealism haunted by the thought of a reality 
which is never fully explained or explicable by the conceptions at its 
disposal, while Realism, while recognising in logically authenticated con- 
ceptions the only genuine knowledge, hands reality over to the custody 
of ideas.”? Post-Kantian philosophy has boldly burned its bridges behind 
itself. It will have none of what Hegel called ‘‘die alte Metaphysik’’. 
This ‘alte Metaphysik’”’ with its notion of a self-contained God and a 
world created by the will of God in the absolutely non-existent has for 
Kantian and post-Kantian philosophy all the objectionable features of a 


? Article on “Kant’s View of Metaphysics” in Mind, N.S., vol. 25 
October, 1916, p. 482. 
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“thing in itself.” And the Kantian criticism of the ‘thing in itself’ may 
well be summed up in Bowman’s own words: ‘‘The latter could not be 
retained in the world of the knowable without destroying the autonomy 
of a knowledge found to rest upon its own principles and deriving its 
‘validity from conformity to these.’’3 

Bowman plainly adopts an essentially Kantian epistemology. This is 
apparent in all his major philosophical writings. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that for him the test of truth is an autonomous human experience 
and that his position is definitely phenomenological. 

The question is what sort of theism comports with a phenomenological 
philosophy. There are those who hold that upon phenomenological prin- 
ciples all metaphysics is impossible. Bowman is not one of these. He 
argues that metaphysics is indeed possible upon a phenomenological basis 
if only we look upon the content of our metaphysics as the implicate of 
our phenomenological knowledge. He even holds that metaphysics is 
necessary. Without it, he reasons, phenomenological knowledge itself 
would be unintelligible. For him human experience lacks coherence unless 
it be related to God.‘ 

But the God who, according to Bowman, is indispensable for the in- 
telligibility of human experience is, as noted above, a God whose eternity 
consists in everlasting temporal endurance. Time is for Bowman without 
qualification the form of every possible mode of existence. So far from 
falling into ambiguity on this point, as Idealist philosophers all too fre- 
quently do, Bowman is utterly specific and insistent that this is the logical 
outcome of a Kantian position. We find ourselves in full agreement with 
him on this point. It would, we feel, clarify the present theological at- 
mosphere a great deal if this point were appreciated in its far-reaching 
implications. 

The chief of these implications we would find in the fact that the God 
of historic Christianity and the God of post-Kantian philosophy are 
basically at variance with one another. If anything is elemental in the 
Biblical notion of God it is that He is self-contained or self-definitory. 
If anything is elemental in the post-Kantian notion of God it is that 
He is not self-definitory. As in his Studies in the Philosophy of Religions 
so in A Sacramental Universe the God of Bowman finds a universe with 


resident forces, forces not derived from the creative act of God. We have 


3 Idem, p. 488. 

4 Article on ‘‘Kant’s View of Metaphysics” in Mind, N.S., vol. 25, 
January, 1916, p. 21. 

5 Vide this Journal, November, 1939, pp. 55 ff. 
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noted Bowman’s emphasis on the irreducible nature of two distinct modes 
of being. Bowman has sought to study the “possibilities of being in the 
light of its most significant distinctions” (p. 217). But for him these 
most significant distinctions are a self-existent spirituality on the one 
hand and “the physical world as a self-contained and indefeasibly non- 
subjective system of functionally related particulars’ (p. 9) on the other 
hand. When therefore he speaks of the spiritual mode of being revealing 
itself ‘in a way that is altogether self-definitory” (p. 217) this is not to 
be taken strictly. Bowman means simply to urge that spirit is no mere 
epiphenomenon of matter. A really self-definitory notion of the spiritual 
mode of being would involve the position that no other irreducibly ulti- 
mate mode of being exists. Such a self-definitory notion of being would, 
accordingly, have to find the “most significant distinctions” of reality 
within that spiritual mode of being itself. It is this that we find in the 
Biblical doctrine of God. In the God of Scripture we do not have an 
accumulating, but an eternally complete and therefore wholly systematic 
and fully self-conscious, Experience. For Bowman God is really no more 
than an independent variable; for historic Christianity God is One for 
Whom there is no variableness or shadow that is cast by turning. 

We ask in conclusion whether the God-concept of post-Kantian phi- 
losophy, presented at its very best as it is by Bowman, or the God-concept 
of the historic Christian faith makes human experience intelligible. We 
make bold to suggest that Bowman has after all fallen into the “invidious 
dualism’’ which he has so nobly striven to avoid. It seems to us that no 
phenomenalist position can avoid doing this. The “‘spiritual’’ cannot be 
thought of as a self-definitory system, if it finds over against itself a 
self-dependent series of events in a world not actually produced by itself. 

Bowman is no doubt right in his constant insistence that a self-contained 
system is the only presupposition on which experience can be made intel- 
ligible. He is unable, however, on his assumptions, to find such a system. 
We have observed how it is by the help of his time-concept that he hopes 
to justify his “‘postulate of being’’ in order thus to provide for a basis of 
union between “‘facts’’ and “logic”. His attempt on this score is truly 
grand but the best of minds cannot do the impossible. A temporally 
accumulating system is, after all is said and done, a system that is face 
to face with utterly unrelated facts. The ‘‘fallacy of bifurcation’”’ cannot 
be outgrown unless one has the courage really to presuppose the God 
of the historic Christian creeds Who is ultimately simple and Whose 
simplicity is fully and eternally exhausted by His diversity. Bowman 
would speak of independent variables of which God is one and the universe 
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is another. For him these two may, by the help of his “‘postulate of being’”’ 
be thought of as standing in functional relationship to one another, while 
reciprocity is of the essence of this functional relationship. For Bowman 
the problem is therefore to ‘reconcile the indefinite manifoldness of 
experience and the indefeasible oneness of the self-identical ego”’ (p. 189). 
Historic Christianity presupposes the functional and therefore reciprocal 
exhaustiveness of the independently invariable Experience called the 
triune God. On this presupposition alone is there really an ‘“‘indefeasible 
and self-identical ego’’ and if there is such an indefeasible Ego there is 
no longer an “indefinite manifoldness of experience’ with which it must 
stand in reciprocal relation. If the problem of philosophy were what 
Bowman makes it out to be, it would be insoluble. Any philosophy that 
has as one of its major assumptions the notion of an “indefinite manifold- 
ness of experience” has made an everlasting cleavage between thought 
and being. 

Professor Bowman's book, here all too inadequately discussed, should 
help to make clear the issues facing thoughtful men. From it men might 
learn to see that he who espouses an essentially Kantian epistemology 
cannot, if he would be consistent, also do justice to historic Christianity. 
Historic Christianity needs as its foundation the God who is “‘infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth.” A Kantian epistemology can at best allow for a 
god who is a “‘Grenzbegriff’’, an enlarged edition of human personality. 
Such a God is not the Creator-God of the Bible. It is not He against 
whom man has sinned. It is not He, whose eternal Son has assumed a 
human nature in order in it to die on the cross for sinners. The theologies 
of such men as Barth, Brunner, Piper and Lewis show how impossible it 
is to serve two masters; men cannot serve both Kant and Christ. 


C. Van Tit 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 











